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“Nancy Goes 
Girl Scouting” 


By Jean Henry Large with an in- 


troduction by Mrs. 


Hoover. The story of a ranch 
girl who knows how to ride and 
handle a rope and meet emergen- 
cies—what happens to her when 
she comes to town to go to school 
and learn French and music and 
know other girls. Being a Girl 
Scout makes it much easier, but 
adventurous—and 
makes a story that all Girl Scouts 


much more 


will like. Price, $1.50. 
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“The Brown Book 


for Brown Owls 


The American Brownie pro- 
gram. If you are a captain 
or a Girl Scout leader in- 
terested in Brownies and eli- 
gible to take a pack, you will 
find this little book stimulat- 
ing and useful. Paper cover, 


50 cents. 


“Tramping and Trailing 
with the Girl Scouts” 


The latest Girl Scout publication, a 
gay little book that will lead you 
out-of-doors, show you how to build 
a fire, make a bed roll, cook delicious 
meals and to choose the spot for 
your overnight camping place— 
what to do, what to take, what to 
wear, and hints of what to look for 
when you take to the trail—even a 
glimpse of where the trail really 
goes. Paper cover, 35 cents. 
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“The Lone Girl 
Scout Trailmaker” 


For the girl who wants to be a Girl 
Scout, but who lives in the coun- 
try where there are no chums of 
her own age, this new little book- 
let introduces her to Girl Scouting 
and shows her adventures in com- 
radeship, and woodcraft, thrift, use- 
fulness, citizenship and friendliness. 
In short, it gives her the opportu- 
nity to be a Tenderfoot Girl Scout. 
It will be followed soon with Second 
and First Class Booklets for Lone 
Girl Scouts. Paper cover, 10 cents. 
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GIRL SCOUT 
STORIES 


“Girl Scout Short Stories” 
—Second Book 


The most lovable and adventurous 
heroines from the American Girl 
Magazine were chosen for this book. 
There is Becky, the plucky girl of 
Boone's Kentucky; Carol, who lives 
in a haunted house; Midge the irre- 
pressible; Ella, who befriends an ele- 
phant; Little Aki, a Japanese girl, 
and many others who move through 
adventure stories and gay yarns and 
mystery tales. Price $2.00. 


International Conference 


and World Camp Reports—1926 


All commissioners, council members and committee members 
will want to own a copy of the International Report. It brings 
to you a better understanding, not only of the national aspects 
of Girl Scouting, but also gives you a broader vision of the 
scope and dignity of. Scouting as a world-wide movement. The 
book contains the proceedings of the World Camp held at 
Camp Edith Macy, Briarcliff Manor, New York in 1926, in- 
cluding the speeches of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Mrs. Juliette 
Low, Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, Dr. George Vincent of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and others, as well as reports of the 
delegates from the various countries. Price, $1.00. 
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“The Girl Scout 
Game Book” 


During its short life, this little 
book has become practically in- 
dispensable to troops who like new 
and better ways of doing things— 
for it is full of nature games, and 
games that show handiness at knot 
tying, use of the compass, signal- 
ing, map making and first aid and 
some glorious Girl Scouting games 
besides. Paper cover, 35 cents. 


“Scouting for Girls” 


Abridged Edition 


The abridged edition of the Girl 
Scout Handbook published this fall 
contains much new material, includ- 
ing your nature program developed 
by Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, with 
one of the nature projects set forth 
in detail. The latest revision of all 
rank and badge requirements is 
given, and various Girl Scout activ- 
ities are brought up to date—nota- 
bly the First Aid and Girl Scout 
ceremonies. Both leaders and Girl 
Scouts will want this abridged edi- 
tion. Price, 80 cents. 
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ashington DC. 


Girl Scouts! 


We want you to 
know that this store 
is official headquar- 


ters for Washing- 
ton, and when you 
come in for Girl 
Scout Apparel or 
Equipment, you will 
find a royal wel- 


. come here. 
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In Scranton— 


Samters 


...and only Samters... 
show and sell all Girl 


Scouts equipment. ..and 





Boy Scouts too... young 


folks floor . . . second. 


In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 











In St. Paul— 


~ Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Our International 


Post Box 
There's a friend abroad 


who is waiting for you! 


T’s so simple, this means of finding a 

Girl Scout or Guide friend in another 
land! All you do is write a letter to the 
International Post Box, care.of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, and give your name, 
age, address, and troop number. Tell us 
also whether you can read and write any 
other language than English—perhaps 
not well, but enough to get along with 
some French or German or Spanish- 
speaking Guide, for instance—and if 
you have any strong preference as to 
country. (Unless you have some definite 
reason for preferring one country to 
another, it’s better to let us decide. 
We know just where there are Guides 
waiting at any given time and so, if we 
send your name to one of them, you 
will have an answer sooner.) After you 
have mailed this letter, all you need to 
do is just wait—and that may be from 
six weeks to two months—for a letter to 
come in reply from your new friend— 
and what fun it is to wonder from what 
country she will write! Perhaps you will 
hear from a South American Guide, who 
will tell you of the ranch country in the 
Argentine, so much like our own “Wild 
West,” or of Brazil with its unexplored 
jungles. Perhaps she will live nearer 
home, in Porto Rico, or even Canada, 
so that you can hear from each other 
within a few days instead of weeks. Of 
course it’s very likely your Guide will 
iive in Europe, and if she lives in one 
of the northern countries, she'll probably 
love camping as much as you do, and 
may have good ideas to pass on for your 
own camping. Or again, after you've 
waited for weeks, you may hear from 
an English Guide in far away South 
Africa or Australia. 

This last year many girls sent us copies 
of letters they had received from their 
friends abroad so that we could publish 
them, if possible, in our International 
Number for other Girl Scouts to read 
and enjoy. You'll do that, too, won't 
you, if you decide you would like to 
write to a Guide abroad? Just one word 
of caution: be sure you really want to 
write, and will keep up the correspond- 
ence. If you do, write us that letter and 
we'll help you find your new friend! 








In Brooklyn—- 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUSaxc. 





In Boston— 





Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 








In Indianapolis 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 








Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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As Mavis looked, the two police dogs hurled the collie afresh to the ground. He was 
no match for the two giant brutes, but with all his puny strength he fought back 


hat would you do if, on your 

way to a_tea-dance, dressed 
in your sheerest, daintiest frock, you 
came upon two big — dogs who 
were fighting—and besting—a game 
young collie? That was where Mavis 
Roche found herself. And she didn’t 
like dogs. She never had. For just a 
minute the collie looked up at her be- 
fore his two tormentors hurled him to 
the ground. There was no fear in his 
glance, only—But you will want to 
finish the story yourself. It is called 
‘‘Treasure Trove, and Albert Payson 
Terhune wrote it. To those of you who 
love dogs, that will be enough. 


“The Spot on the Blue Blotter’’ 
—certainly no one could ask for a more 
deliciously mysterious title than that, 
or for a more deliciously mysterious 
story than the one that goes with it, 
either. It is the first of the made-to-order 
stories, and it’s about a boarding school 
and a finger print and a mysterious 
stranger and measles! Augusta Huiell 
Seaman wrote it, and Delilah Blaugh 
asked for it. 


‘“‘Sally York didn’ trunaway tosea. 
She was carried there.’’ That is the way 
Kenneth Payson Kempton’s thrilling 
adventure story of the sea begins. ‘‘Kill 
or Cure’’ is full of high seas and a 
frail girl and breath-taking excitement. 


It was the weirdest thing 
that had ever a to Eva 
Jones. Right before her very 
eyes the curtains at the windows 
burst into flame. There was 


‘“Treasure Trove” 
by 
ALBERT PAYSON 
TERHUNE 


“‘The Spot on the 
Blue Blotter” 
by 


AUGUSTA HUIELL 
SEAMAN 


“Kill or Cure” 
by 
KENNETH PAYSON 
KEMPTON 
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nothing to set them on fire, either. And 
then—a little pop, and her beautiful 
primrose party dress that hung on the 
kitchen line wreathed itself in a flame 
and dropped to the floor. And not a 
match within twenty feet of it This 
jolly story of ‘‘The Primrose Crépe de 
Chine” is by our Girl Scout Vice- 
President, Lou Henry Hoover. 


The new Girl Scout uniform—it 
will be ready in April—and it’s *‘Wor- 
thy and Worth the Wearing,”’ says 
Hazel Rawson Cades of it. She tells how 
to wear it becomingly. This is the be- 
ginning of a new series by Miss Cades. 
In May she will plan a spring wardrobe 
for you. Are you blonde, brunette, red 
haired or in-between? Watch the coming 
issues for dressing to your type. 


Should Every Girl Go to College? 
That is something many of us are 
puzzling our heads over just now with 
the end of school drawing near. We 
asked Mary Ross to write us an answer 
to that question. She is a graduate of 
Vassar herself, and has been a news- 
paper reporter; then she married and is 
an editor and the mother of two delight- 
ful young people, all at the same time, 
and she knows many girls who have 
gone to college and many who have not. 


Of pale primrose voile, with morn- 
ing glories, and as fresh as a 
May morning—they are dainty 
curtains for yourown room that 
Helen Perry Curtis will tell you 
how to make next month, or 
perhaps you would like green. 
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N THE French Line steamer on which I 

sailed for Europe last summer was a group 

of young American girls and boys. There 
were two college boys who played in the orchestra, 
some girls who were going abroad for the first 
time, a girl who was going to school in Germany, 
a boy bound for college in England. They became 
acquainted almost the first day out, and they did 
have such good times. They played shuffle- 
board and deck tennis and danced in the salon 
and got up an amusing little play for the Cap- 
tain’s dinner. 

There was a French girl on board, also, a slender, 
dark girl, who was returning from her first visit to 
America. They met her soon, too, and she quickly 
became the most popular member of the little 
group. American ways were still strange to her, 
and she was enjoying the new friends. 

“She’s a perfect darling,” Mollie from Ohio, 
who had the deck chair next to mine, confided. 

“Yes, she is,” I said, “but I have been wondering 
just why you like her so much.” 

“Oh, she’s so different,” she said. “She’s lived 
such a different life from all of us. She’s so un- 
expected. You never know what she is going to say. 
And that funny accent of hers, isn’t it delicious?” 

A few weeks later at the International Camp at 
Geneva, an American girl was exchanging auto- 
graphs with a rosy, blonde girl from Sweden. 





“Farm on a Hill- 
top,” from an 
etching by Mar- 
tin Hardie, re- 
produced by 
courtesy of the 
Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, New Y ork 


“Isn’t it wonderful” the American girl said, “to 
have friends away on the other side of the world?” 
It was just last week that I stopped in at a little 
high school party to call for Kitty who was coming 
home with me for supper. The party was not yet 
over, so I stayed to wait. Everybody was enjoying 
it except one girl, who was plainly out of it. 
While Kitty was fastening her galoshes I asked 
who the girl was, and why she seemed so lonesome. 
“Well, you see she’s different,” Kitty said slowly. 
“She comes from Italy and she’s lived such a 
different life from all of us. She’s so unexpected. 
You never know what she is going to say. And that 
funny little accent of hers—it gets on my nerves.” 
“But if you met her in Italy,” I said, “you'd 
probably find her picturesque, and you’d think it 
rather wonderful to have the chance to know some 
real Italian people who could give you a different 
kind of living than we are accustomed to.” 
Kitty carefully inspected the angle of her hat 
in the cloakroom mirror before she turned around. 
“You know, you may be right about that,” she 
said. “I’ve been just swimming away with grief 
because I couldn’t go abroad to study, and now 
when there’s a different kind of person right un- 
der my nose I don’t look at her. Getting to know 
people who are different from you—that might be 
one kind of a trip abroad, don’t you think?” 
And I think it might, 


A -able of contents for this issue will be found on page 66 
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The 
story 





a girl 
of the 
jungle 


the jungle. The sky was 
all primrose and pale gold 
with the dark trees inked 
against the lustre in blotches 
of midnight-green, while the 
vines overhanging the river 
made strange shadows of la vender in the sepia water. Then 
a glow showed in the east lke the dawn and suddenly the 
edge of the full moon peeped over the rim of the world. Pale 
as a bubble it wheeled above the horizon and, as it rose, 
deepened to raw gold, while its light fell like snow upon 
the branches of the great trees. 
Strange, contralto frog-notes throbbed and beat through 
the darkness 4nd the lovely notes of a bellbird chimed 


| was a night of spring in 





Moonflower 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


Illustrations 


by 
Charles 


Livingston 


Bull 


Scarlet and green 
and sapphire, the 
regal bird stepped 
into the clearing 


among the trees. The thickets 
were full of the sound of wild- 
folk feet hurrying here and 
thitherontheerrandsof spring. 
Then the moonflowers slowly 
opened their cream-colored 
petals and little puffs of per- 
fume drifted down from where they grew overhead, white 
and beautiful as stars, and flooded the forests with fragrance. 
That night a little daughter was born to a woman of the 
Semarang, the Little- People, who know the jungle under- 
foot and overhead as a man knows his own house, and her 
mother gave her the moonflower’s name, “Nylla.” 
Fourteen wonderful years Nylla lived in the jungle with 
her tribe, wild and free as the sambhur whose belling 
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aroused her at dawn. The days were full of little, happy 
adventures. Sometimes it was the finding of a crimson 
hibiscus flower which she thrust into the great coil of blue- 
black hair that came down low over her forehead or wore in 
the sarong of plaited bark which covered a skin like pale 
gold satin. Other days she hunted the jungle for lansat, that 
white fruit which looks like a plum and tastes like an orange, 
and mangosteens and custard apples and wild durians; or 
caught para, sluggish, fruit-eating fish, out of still jungle 
pools with her quick little hands and snared mouse-deer 
which are only eight inches high and make good pets. 

Always, too, there was Nion, her btother. It was he who 
taught her to walk up the tallest trees, leaning against a 
twist of liana about her waist and to imitate the call of the 
rainbirds whose notes fell from the branches like drops of 
molten silver. Together they caught great bird-wing butter- 
flies whose velvet black and emerald green wings had a 
stretch of eight inches and he taught her to know the 
minivet, like a flame of fire in the forest, green barbets, and 
scores of other birds and butterflies which shone like jewels 
among the great trees. 

Then came the raid of the Pehang Malays, who had their 
village at the edge of the jungle. They owed allegiance to 
the Sultan of Parak and every year had to deliver to him as 
tribute either two slaves or two elephant tusks. As it was 
safer to hunt Semarang than elephants, every now and then 
the jungle would be raided by man-hunters. 

It all happened at dawn. One moment the jungle was 
velvet-black, starred with the white blossoms of the moon- 
flowers,while the vines hung in dim, green webs against the 
sepia shadows of the trees. Then, like the opening of the 
door of some vast furnace, the risen sun flamed through the 
blackness and the silence of the jungle was shattered by 
a thousand voices of bird and beast. Near where the Sema- 
rang slept by their fires sounded the yelling, ringing chal- 
lenge of an argus pheasant. At once it was answered from 
all three sides of the camping place. The notes had hardly 
died away before the grizzled old leader of the band leaped 
to his feet like a cat as his trained ears caught something 
unusual in the echoing call. 

“Up, up, brothers,” he called, 
“the man-hunters be upon us.” 

Even as he spoke, with the 
swift silence of startled ani- 
mals, every one of the little 
company was on his feet, just 
as the fierce sorak, the war-cry 
of the Malays, sounded, and 
from all sides the slavers 
rushed upon them. Like a covey 
of quail the forest folk scat- 
tered. Some dived into the 
thickets, others went up the dangling lianas hand over 
hand, none stayed to fight. Nylla waited an instant to lend 
a hand to her wrinkled old grandmother. Even as she thrust 
her into safety in the densest part of a thorn thicket, an 
arm like a steel band wound about her waist and a second 
later a rope was twisted tightly around her wrists. Nion 
sprang at the man but another slaver slashed at him with 
a barong, that deadly Malay knife. A swinging liana broke 
the force of the blow, yet the boy’s brown skin was sud- 
denly laced with crimson, and Moonflower’s last memory 
of him, as he disappeared among the tree tops, was a face 
distorted with pain and grief. 

A moment later everything went black before her strain- 
ing eyes and she knew nothing more until she found her- 
self in the house of old Ahmad, one of the elders of the 
Malay village where she was to be kept until the Sultan 
sent for the tribute. There she was not ill-used but was 
watched and guarded every moment of the day and night. 
Whenever visitors came she had to climb to a tiny platform 


of stout bamboos hung from the ceiling in a dark corner, 
like a swallow’s nest, and stay there until they were gone. 

Soon after her arrival came the were-tiger. It was old 
Ahmad himself who first glimpsed that dreadful hunter of 
the jungle. A few days after Nylla had been added to his 
household Ahmad was following a twisted trail across the 
jungle. As he came to an open space a peacock suddenly 
stepped out into a clearing ahead of him, its neck a blaze of 
scarlet and green. Ahmad crouched back of a bush, while 
the regal bird spread its great tail, eyed with emerald and 
sapphire, and, with its crested head held high, moved 
slowly forward. 
Spread out across 
the trail before it, 
lay what seemed a 
strip from an East- 
ern rug, ringed and 
blotched with choc- 
olate brown, yellow 
and clove black. At 
the end of that car- 
pet of death showed 
the flat, cruel head 
and deadly eyes of 
the fatal tic po- 
longa, the Russell’s 
viper, dreaded by 
man and beast alike 
all through the 
Malaysia. 

As the jewelled 
bird approached, 
the serpent seemed 
to become imbued 
with a sudden, ma- fo 
lignant life and, 
throwing its mottled 


































five-foot body into a mass of irregular coils, hissed fiercely, 
threateningly, while its eyes shone like black diamonds. 

There are few creatures who will dare the death which 
lurks within the grim jaws of a Russell’s viper. The pea- 
cock, however, is one of those few and that one strode on 
without stopping. As it came near, the snake’s jaws gaped, 
its movable fangs thrust themselves out like curved spear- 
points and a second later the flat head of the viper struck 
the peacock’s padded breast with a thump. A single corus- 
cating feather floated slowly to the ground and the next 
instant the peacock had gripped the thick coils tightly in 
its slim, sharp claws and, standing over the mottled body, 
regarded it with impersonal interest. Again and again the 
great snake struck, but each time its fangs failed to pierce 
the thick layer of feathers which sheathed the-bird’s breast. 
Then, as the cruel jaws opened for the third time, the pea- 
cock lost patience and with a single, swift movement of its 
steel-like talons ripped the viper’s head from its squat body 
as a man might tear apart a piece of paper. 
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A moment later, as the 
gleaming fowl began to feed 
upon the white flesh of the 
dead snake, Ahmad crept 
forward, for the peacock is one of the prizes of the jungle 
and the range of the old blunderbuss which he carried 
was limited. 

Then, just as he raised the clumsy weapon, he saw some- 
thing which struck from his mind everything save terror. 
Between himself and the unconscious bird was suddenly 
thrust from the underbrush the sinister head of a great tiger. 
Old Ahmad had seen tigers before and in his youth had 
even helped to hunt them, but never a tiger like that one. 
Once or twice in a century there is born in the jungles of 
the Malay Peninsula a white tiger, one of those rare albinos 
which occur among all mammals. Such a one crept out, foot 
by foot, before the old man’s startled eyes. Instead of being 
orange yellow with black stripes, the great beast was cream 
white from the tip of his muzzle to the end of his tail and 
the stripes on his great body showed like the watered pattern 
of moiré silk. 

Crouching double the old hunter crept back along the 
trail just as the tiger sprang upon the gleaming bird. Al- 
though the beast was over ten feet long and weighed half a 
thousand pounds, it rose in the air like a thistle-down. 
There was a terrified squawk from the peacock, then, with 
its brilliant body in his jaws, the tiger disappeared in a 
nearby thicket. 

As soon as he reached a bend in the trail, Ahmad 


Light as thistle- 
down, the great 
beast sprang at the 
gleaming bird. He 
was cream white 
from the tip of his 
muzzle to the end 
of his tail and the 
stripes on his great 
body showed like 
watered pattern of 
gleaming moiré silk 


straightened up and 
ran like the wind 
toward the village, 
where he spread the 
news that a white tiger was abroad. That evening, as the 
men of the tribe gossiped beneath the great baobab tree 
which stood in the center of the market place, the talk was 
all of the strange beast which had come to their jungle. 
Toku, the barber, believed that the tiger, like the werewolf 
of the North, was none other than one of those ghastly, 
evil men who have the power to take on at will the form of 
an animal. 

Orgoba, the priest, was inclined to believe that the dire- 
ful visitor was a devil-tiger sent by Siva, the Destroyer, 
because of a lack of reverence on the part of the villagers 
and their failure to pay their tithes promptly; while Igi, the 
best hunter of the village, felt strongly that the strange beast 
was a man-killer with nothing supernatural about him. 

Two days after its arrival, at the hour which the Malays 
call, ‘‘when the buffalo go down to drink,” about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, the white tiger killed Baruga, the 
village usurer, who was following a trail just beyond the 
outskirts of the little village. 

That night the elders of the village met at Ahmad’s 
house. They would not have ventured even so far had it not 
been for their blood-bought knowledge of tiger ways. For 
two days the gorged beast would not kill again. 

White men would have spoken openly of the enemy who 
lurked at their gate. The little brown men who sat that night 
around a sputtering stone lamp filled with palm oil knew 
better. No Malay will call a tiger by his real name lest he 
hear and come. Moreover, they all believe that after a tiger 

(Continued on page 62) 











Tony and Tits were 
always wanting some- 
thing done for them 


T Is very hampering to your school career when you 
| Fe to be the eldest of a large family. At least, 

Josephine Ransome found it so. Josephine, fifteen and 
in lower fifth form, capable and inteHigent, was almost as 
useful at home as any well-trained maid, and her 
homework and consequent progress in class suf- 
fered accordingly. 

There were seven of the Ransome children, 
Josephine herself and a sister of twelve who 
attended the high school with her, two brothers 
who went as day boys to the grammar school, and a | 
three small people, still in the nursery, aged re- 
spectively eight, six and four. They were darlings, 
all of them—especially Tony and Tits, the two 
babies—and Josephine loved them dearly. But 
they were dreadful nuisances at times! The boys 
caught measles and mumps and whooping-cough 
and gave it to the rest of the family, which meant 
that Josephine had to stop away from school for terms at 
a time and miss promotion. (She would have been upper 
fifth by now if it hadn’t been for the whooping-cough.) 
Mab would need help with her prep just when Josephine 
was busiest with her own, and the little ones were always 
wanting something done for them—dolls to be dressed, toys 
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tobemended, stories 

to be told to them— 

the very minute 
Josephine  ap- 
Noi. peared. The wonder 
i was, not that Jo- 


sephine didn’t do as 
well in class, considering 
her brains, as she ought to 
have done—a fact which 
Miss Martin, her form 
mistress, was continually 
pointing out—but that, 
with all the demands upon 
her time at home, she had 
ever managed to scrape in- 
to the fifth form at all. 
Not that Josephine— 
Jo, she was called at home 
and by her school fellows, 
too, out of school hours— 
not that Jo minded being 
maid-of-all-work to her 
family. On the contrary, 
° she rather liked it. She was 
always ready and willing 
















Jo’s Family 


They were darlings, to be sure, but nui- 
sances, too—the jolly story of an English 
school girl told by an English writer 


By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 


Illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steele 


to take the children out for walks, and she simply loved 
bathing Tits and Tony on Nurse’s nights out, and would 
invent the ‘most delightful games to be played while the 
ablutions were going on. Bath nights, when Jo was the pre- 
siding genius, were uproariously happy times in the Ran- 
some family. And she was always willing, too, to play 
cricket on the lawn with John and Geoff, or to run errands 
for Mother, or do odd jobs in the garden for Dad. But all 
these thingscertainly didmakedemands 
upon her time. And no doubt she 
would have done much better at school 
if she had been an only child, or if 
there had been only two or three in 
YY the family, or if she had 
Nf been the youngest mem- 
WY) ber of it instead of the 
Yj, oldest. 
RX // But though Jo was 
/ fully aware of all this, 
she never felt at all bit- 


ter about it. And it 
wasn’t until she was 
chosen to act in the 


school play at the end 
of the Lent term that 
she ever thought of en- 
vying the people who 
had nothing to do at 
home except please 
themselves, once home 
work was finished. 

It was a tremendous 
honor for a lower fifther 
to be given a part in 
the end of term play, even though it was only the small 
part of Audrey, the country girl in Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It. Jo owed her selection to Miss Greenway, the 
sixth’s form mistress, who took the fifth for literature and 
elocution, and who had been struck by the clearness of 
Jo’s voice and what she called her “strong sense of dramatic 
value” when reading aloud. Both of which things were 
largely due to the practice Jo had had through telling 
stories to her younger brothers and sisters on Nurse’s nights 
out. It was Miss Greenway who had insisted upon Jo’s 
being given a trial reading at the preliminary rehearsal, 
and Miss Greenway who had overcome Miss Martin’s 
objection that she was sure Josephine Ransome would 
never be able to take part in the play and manage her work 
in the form as well. 

“She scamps her home work badly enough as it is. If she 
is given a part in the play she will scamp it still more, and 
won't do the acting properly, either,” Miss Martin said 

But Miss Greenway was producing the play, and Miss 
Greenway insisted. And Jo, to her unbounded delight, was 


Just a bare half hour for her home work 
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cast for the part of Audrey and told to get permission from 
home to stay late at school every Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoon for rehearsals—the only girl from five B selected 
to be in the play this year, the two sixth forms and the 
upper fifth providing all the other players. 

But, alas, Miss Martin proved a true prophet. When 
you have been the slave of your family for the whole of 
vour life, you can’t throw off the yoke _ : 
of bondage at a moment’s notice. Jo’s Z, ti 
family deeply resented the inroads the “7 | Yo 
play made upon her time. The minute IZ 
she returned from the bi-weekly re- VA ~ 

; : -™ 
hearsals, the little ones would fling 
themselves upon her, clamoring for 
stories and games before Jo had so much 
as eaten the late tea left in the dining- 
room for her. The boys would implore 
her to come and play draughts or V 
ping-pong or, as the evenings grew 
lighter, cricket or hockey in the 
garden. Mother would want to hear \ 
null about the play, Mab would come 
begging for help with her prepara- 
tion. By the time Jo had satisfied 
everybody, she would have a bare 
half hour, perhaps, left for her 
own home work before supper, 
and anybody who has ever 
been to a modern girls’ high 
school will know that the 
home work set for the lower 
fifth simply cannot be done in XS 
a half hour. Sometimes Jo 
would try to return to her books 
after supper, but it always 
meant such a fuss from Mother and Dad if she attempted 
to do that, that she only resorted to it in the last extremity, 
and tried to compromise by smuggling the books upstairs 
to bed with her, and endeavored to learn French verbs 
and mathematical formulas and Audrey’s few speeches 
while she was undressing and doing her hair. 

While the rehearsals were limited to two a week, Jo just 
managed to scrape through her lessons without an open 
“bust-up” with Miss Martin, But when, as the end of term 
came in sight, the actors were expected to stay late at school 
four nights a week and to turn up on Saturday afternoons 
as well, matters began to grow serious. Miss Martin rep- 
rimanded and gave returned lessons, and Jo tried to 
devote more time to prep and less to the play. Then Miss 
Greenway grew angry and made complaints, and at last 
there came a dreadful day when, half-way 
through one of her scenes with the jester, 
Touchstone, Jo was told to stand down and let 
Cicily Mansfield of upper five A, hitherto an 
unimportant lord in the forest scenes, take~her 
place. 

Cicily made the most of her opportunity. At 
the end of the rehearsal, Miss Greenway told 
Jo she had decided to make a change in the cast. 
“Acting in the play is evidently too much for 
you. I may tell you that Miss Martin feared 
it would be from the beginning. She tells me your 
form work is suffering badly, and that, of course, 
must not be allowed. Besides, you have not been 
doing as well in the part as I expected. You shaped 
very well at first, but you don’t seem to improve at 
all. I have been very disappointed with you the last 
day or two. I am very sorry to have to turn you out 
—very sorry indeed. But after all is said and done, 


the good of the school must come first, and having Rosalind se 


you in the play appears to be not at all good for it. 








She loved bathing Tony and Tits on Nurse’s night niin, ~ P . analy 
scbudh chan ap Makeenae Geuneae onan have complained about the home work. 






We have decided to give Cicily Mansfield the part of 
Audrey.” 

“Oh, Miss Greenway!” said Jo. 

“TI am very sorry—very sorry, indeed,” Miss Greenway 
repeated. 

With a desperate effort Jo pulled herself together. 
“Aren’t I—aren’t I to be in the play at all then?” she 
asked tremulously. 

The mistress relented a little. 

“You can take Cicily’s part as one of the Duke’s lords. 
Then you need not come to every rehearsal and should 
have time to do your home work for Miss Martin properly 
again. If you come once a week, it will be, I think, quite 

sufficient, at any rate until the last week. 
a" Give Cicily your marked part before you 
go home. She will give you her copy of 
the play so that you will see what you 
have to do.” 
tee So Jo handed over her specially 
marked copy, and had received Cicily’s 
copy instead. And Cicily took on the part 
of Audrey, and for a little while the sun 
went out of Jo’s sky. 

But though she was almost broken- 
= hearted at her rejection, Jo did her best 
~g3.3to put a brave face upon it, and very few 
people realized quite how bitterly dis- 
appointed she was. Her friends in five 
B sympathized immensely. It was a “‘rot- 
ten shame” that Miss Greenway had 
turned her out, “beastly mean” of Cicily 
to have grabbed so eagerly at the part, 
“frightfully unsporting of Martie” to 


But after the first few moments of in- 
dignation they forgot all about it and seemed to think that 
Jo had forgotten, too. At home, the family could hardly be 
called even sympathetic. Mother, it is true, said, “Hard 
lines, dear. I’m so sorry,” when Jo told her the bad news. 
But she could not disguise her relief when she found that 
Jo would not longer be detained late at school. 

“It was too much for you, Jo. I didn’t at all like your 
working after supper. Your father and I both think that 
your brain should have at least two hours’ rest from lessons 
before you go to bed,” she said. Dad’s expressions of sorrow 
were equally perfunctory. It was the end of March and he 
was behind hand with his sowing—he would be very glad 
to have Jo’s help in the garden again. And as for the rest 
of the family, they made no attempt at all to disguise their 
delight. There would be a great deal more time for them now. 

“Good egg! Then 
you'll be able to 
come and bow] again 
in the evenings. 
Geoff's no earthly 
use at bowling, and 
I do want to get my 
eye in a bit before cricket be- 
gins next term,” said John, 
and the little ones were 
equally delighted. 

“Hurrah! Jo will be able 
to tell us stories again every 
night,” said eight-year-old 
$4 Marjorie, and Tits and Tony 
hurled themselves upon their 
elder sister at the mere men- 
tion of the magic word 
“story,” with peremptory de- 
mands that Jo should tell 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Lily 
Like a brown cat 


bayou Aurelie sat, 


chained to the piling at the end of the 
boom. All along this north shore of Bayou 
Traverse similar barriers were built to 
keep the swamp hyacinths out of the 
waterway. Across the half mile of slow 
tidal currents was the salt grass prairie 
and there it was that the Yankees were 
digging the drainage canal and throwing 
up a dirt levee which would keep the 
brackish waters from the enclosed tract. 
Then they would build a pumping plant 
and, behold, in a few years truck farmers 
would be there prospering on the rich 
humus soil, cottages and roads and orange 
groves nestled behind the dirt levee! So 
that young engineer and _ contractor, 
Philip Mason, told the Forets, with a 
: tired grin on his grimy face. 

Mamzelle Foret was watching a canoe 
now approach from the opposite shore, 
and Aurelie’s brown slender face set hard. 
She imagined that all Northern girls 
were rich and had wonderful clothes 
while the ancient Foret family had noth- 
ing but land and muskrats. So she arose 
and hurried into the two-room shack to 











‘“M'sieu Foret, will you lend me a lantern, please? I want to use it for a signal tonight” 


HE grudge which the Cajun swampers of Bayou 

Traverse had against the men who were trying to 

reclaim ten thousand acres of salt grass prairie from 
the Gulf of Mexico along the Louisiana coast was nothing 
personal. Only these “Yankees,” as the swamp people 
called anybody from outside their world, were doing the 
impossible. For two hundred years the trappers had roamed 
through the great green and yellow canebrakes which 
stretched from the cypress forests along the Mississippi to the 
sea, and nobody had thought of making farms out of them. 

“A mad idea!” Monsieur Placide Foret, the lily guard 
whose business it was to open and close the log-boom which 
kept the floating hyacinths out of the government canal 
that stretched from Bayou Traverse northward to the 
Mississippi, said to his sixteen-year-old daughter. “Mais 
nom d’un nom! The Yankees have done it. If a mud ditch 
will drain the water from the swamp on their side of Bayou 
Traverse, one will do it on our side. A thousand acres of 
worthless swamp our familee has held, Mamzelle, since 
the days of the Spanish viceroys. Behold, with little 
potatoes and cabbages sprouting all over it, we shall 
be rich!” 

Aurelie Foret fixed her long-lashed black eyes in a hostile 
gaze upon this ancient but progressive gentleman who 
uttered such treason to tradition. 

“Papa, not a muskrat will remain! Think of that!” 

Papa Placide thought of it. Then he took snuff to refresh 
his brains. An arduous position, this, as lily tender at 
Bayou Traverse canal. Perhaps four times a week Papa 
had to open the chained log-boom and allow some swamper’s 
boat through. Papa Placide and Aurelie sat on the bench 
outside of the wooden shack built on a raft which was 


be out of sight when Della Mason 
stopped her motor. 

Monsieur Foret pulled his thick grizzled beard wisely. 
He knew more than anyone would guess after all. 

“Mamzelle,” he called softly to his daughter, “if our 
land raised cabbages instead of muskrats I would buy you 
a pawty gown and you would go to a carnival ball in 
N’Awlyins; is it not so, hein?” 

Della Mason, the engineer’s sister, swung alongside the 
log raft which was the floating home of the Forets, and 
Papa greeted her with a grand bow worthy of a ragged 
gentleman who could trace his family to the days of the 
viceroys. This energetic gray-eyed girl, who lived on the 
quarterboat that followed the dredge as it dug deeper into 
the swamp prairie across Bayou Traverse, had tried to 
befriend the Creoles when she had come from the North 
the spring before, but Aurelie’s reserve was something she 
could not understand. 

“A barefooted aristocrat, and she doesn’t want anything 
done in this wild country!” Della had thought. “If she'd 
only have been friendly, this summer wouldn’t have been 
so lonely. Not another girl in forty miles of the dredge 
except us two!” 

So now she merely nodded when Aurelie Foret came out 
of the lily-tender’s shack and looked down. Aurelie’s long 
black hair was smoothed and done up with a dwarf oleander 
bloom that had managed to grow on the tiny shell mound 
near the canal. Della’s light hair was closely bobbed and 
she wore knickers and rough boots. Papa Placide looked 
from one to the other wisely. Della’s gray eyes smiled into 
Aurelie’s black ones, but Aurelie gazed off across the 
illimitable swamp. Miles away was a black speck and a 
plume of smoke—the Yankee dredge cutting into the 
heart of her wilderness. 
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Drifters 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


Illustrations by Katherine Sturges 


ready to spring, the Mississippi crouched; below in the 


waiting amid the laxy beauty of the water hyacinths 


“Morning, Aurelie!”” Della sang out and then turned 
to more important business than trying to placate pre- 
judices. ““M’sieu Foret, will you iend me a lantern? I want 
it for a signal tonight on that oil barge which the packet 
brought down from New Orleans and left anchored in the 
Bayou. The boys will send the towing launch out of the 
ditch when they see alight over this way. Mighty important, 
too, for that fuel will close the last gap in the levee they’re 
building. The last battle to save Phil’s contract on time, 
you see!” 

Papa bowed. Doing anything in a hurry was against all 
his principles. Still these mad Yankees were always 
that way. That black brawling dredge worked day and 
night throwing up mud. It crawled miles down one side of 
the square reclamation tract and then along another and 
then another, and cranemen and deckhands and engineers 
were always shouting in a hurry. 

It was no way to act but then even Della Mason did the 
same. In a hurry now to set a night mark on that low steel 
barge which the Forets could see half a 
mile down the bayou. The floating hya- 
cinth patches almost hid it at times. Great 
purple spiked flower beds drifted out of 
the shallow lakes to the westward and 
down Traverse till they died in the salt 
tides of the Gulf. Della had a hard time 
dodging her canoe among these floating 
islands which were the bane of navigation 
in the Louisiana coast swamps. 

Even now she was twisting drowned 
blossoms out of the propeller of her moter 
while she talked to M’sieu Foret up on 
his house raft. “I'll put out a light and 
stick by the oil barge till Phil comes to 
get it. The boys are battling three shifts 
now to finish that levee. Shorthanded and 
worn out, too. Jim Daly in New Orleans 
with a broken leg. Three others went out 
with swamp fever. Everybody half sick 
—but we’re all fighting! And this last 
barge of fuel oil will win for us!” 

The Forets listened tranquiily. But 
when Papa fetched the lantern from his 
shack Aurelie’s eyes flashed resentment. 
She did not want favors shown to these 
invaders of the swamp. 

‘““Mamzelle,” said Papa to the girl in 
the canoe, “here is a lantern. Ah, but the 
Mississippi is above like a brown cat 
ready to leap on you! The sea is a green 
one on the other side. What is a little 
dirt levee around your land to them?” 

Della laughed tiredly. “You people 
wait a few years! You will look across 
this lily-drifted bayou to homes and gar- 
dens behind that little dirt levee. Schools 
and roads and happy children—can’t 
you see it all?” 





Della took Monsieur’s lantern and swung her canoe 
about. There was a wistful look on the Creole girl’s brown 
slender face. She was staring across the glittering water 
towards the black speck of a dredge. But when Della spoke 
to her Aurelie’s old stubbornness came back. Della couldn’t 
understand it at all. 

“Aurelie, why don’t you paddle your little green pirogue 
down and call on me?” she called back. “We'll start the 
phonograph and dance. It isn’t all dirt and noise there.” 

But Aurelie shook her head. “There is a storm some- 
where at sea. A very high tide in, Mamzelle. The lilies 
are restless. A north wind and they'll be coming out of 
the swamps thick. They might cut you off from the shore 
sometime.” 

“Phil warned me of that. Sometimes they stop a steam- 
boat in the swamp channels, don’t they? Well, at dark I'll 
have a signal for the boys on that oil barge. The last battle!” 

The Forets watched her go in silence. “Mamzelle,”’ mur- 
mured old Placide, “they have won when the last quarter mile 

















No, they couldn’t. They had never 
seen anything like that. Ridiculous! 


A frail figure rose out of a tiny swamp dugout. “‘What are you doing here?” Della cried 
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of levee is thrown up. M’sieu Mason will be rich, hein?” 

“There will be no trapping left,” said Aurelie decisively. 
“Octave Guillemet and Pierre Claverie both say so. Some- 
thing should be done to stop the drainage of the swamp 
land. Octave says if the contractor lost now the Yankees 
would be too discouraged to try again. Their money would 
be gone, Papa.” 

“Pouf!” said Papa. 
nothing!” 

“Their dredge is like a big black bug crawling into the 
heart of our beautiful swamp!” retorted Aurelie. “Will 
none of the swampers fight them?” 

“T will fight for nothing—me—” murmured Papa. “When 
I am rich I will buy you a pawty gown. You will go up to 
the plantations beyond the cypress to a sto’ ball. Two 
fiddles we will have, Mamzelle, but first I must get rich by 
having these Yankees drain our lands also.” 

“Nom d'un nom!” cried Aurelie impatiently, and slipped 
into her tiny pirogue, a cypress shell dugout so thin and 
teetery that it would hold but one paddler. Then she went 
on along the log-boomed shore of Bayou Traverse. Behind 
this barrier the acres of immense hyacinths grew taller than 
her head floating above the thin mud. A mile away Aurelie 
stared down the current. She could 


“These mud-diggers stop for 


hurricane month would be the test of it all and the hurri- 
cane month would soon be here. 

“Just a few hundred yards to go, and this barge of fuel 
oil will be the last we need,” thought Della. ““They said my 
brother couldn’t do it on contract time—but he will!” ~ 

It was great to feel that she had helped the game. She 
wondered with a sense of pity about Aurelie Foret, the shy 
proud daughter of funny old Placide, the lily tender. The 
Forets could be prosperous if they would only lend them- 
selves to progress. But Aurelie had retreated before friend- 
ship. Della did not know that the swamp girl had had a 
little schooling in a convent and then had come back to her 
father’s swamp domain, too proud to go on with any educa- 
tion when they were so poor. Just a glimpse of the great 
world and then Aurelie was shut from it all. 

And Della didn’t know the bitterness. Nor that Aurelie 
was lonely, too; envious of the northern girl but fiercely 
loyal to her own simple people of the swamp. Aurelie had 
listened to the mutters of the trappers and really believed 
that draining the vast marshes would be the end of their 
livelihood. Month after month the Creole girl had watched 
the distant dirt rampart of the invaders rise higher on the 
skyline across Bayou Traverse—something ought to be 

done about this befere it was too 





see that fuel oil barge across the 
flower-drifted water. Della Mason 


late! 
Phil Mason’s sister waited on the 


was up on its hot metal deck loyal 
to the cause of the land reclaimers. 
Aurelie thought hotly of the com- 
placent, complaining Cajun trap- 
pers who would be ruined, she 
thought, if this drainage business 
went on. Why didn’t they do some- 
thing . . . . somebody ought to fight 
for them! 

Then she stole on along the shore 
in her tiny dugout as dusk fell over 
the vast silent swamps of Bayou 
Traverse. Stole quietly and quickly 
—thinking—thinking— 

That same hot glassy calm was 
about the anchored oil barge a mile 
down Bayou Traverse by the first 





ystery and boarding school, 
M that is what Delilah Blaugh 
asked for in her story, and 
that is what you will find in 


The Spot 


on the 


Blue Blotter 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


It is the first made-to-order 
story and will appear next month. 
The second one—a story of a 
French boarding school by Phyllis 
Duganne will be in the May issue 


iron hatch cover of the oil barge 
anchored in the shallows. When the 
dark fell and the stars burned out 
brightly in the black dome of a sky 
which pressed down on the level 
wilderness of grass and water in 
every direction a warm breeze 
sprang up from the west. Della was 
glad for that; it dispersed the mos- 
quitoes. 

But an hour later the barge 
moved slightly at its anchor. The 
girl saw that the floating hyacinth 
islands were thicker. Bayou Tra- 
verse had many of them but now 
this wind and the high September 
tides must be dragging the beauti- 





bend. Della Mason was glad when | 

dark came. The first warm wind | 

brought a faint sound of the distant | 

dredge and she saw a gleam of light 4 

across the impassible miles of grass. 

Della would hoist her signal lantern on the barge 
jackstaff later, for the towboat would not come till 
the shift was changed. 

“Two weeks more and Phil and I will start 
north!” she thought. “Boy, that was a fight this summer! 
Heat and everybody sick and mosquitoes. And loneliness! 
Phil said the crews would have quit him if I hadn’t been 
there.” And remembering that he had said she made it like 
home for them she felt a fine glow. 

It was true. All the months that the big dredge had cut 
into the swamp, digging a canal for itself and piling the 
mud alongside for a barrier against the salt water, Della 
had lived in the houseboat moored near the men’s own 
quarters. She had mended their clothes and played the 
banjo and sung old school songs during the long hot eve- 
nings, and decked the whitewashed dining room with wild 
flowers, and laughed and chatted with Phil’s men to keep 
them on the job. Now that the last hard weeks had come, 
with the crews working day and night, they all began to 
admit what Phil Mason’s sister had meant to them. Phil’s 
contracting firm had seen it too. Why, if the levee were not 
finished by September first, the firm would lose thirty 
thousand dollars as a penalty to the land company. For the 





ful pests out of the swamp lakes 
westward. Presently a whole acre 
of tight-packed waxy-leafed plants 
drifted by. Still Della was _ not 
worried. 

“Oh, well, Phil and his towboat will come up the 
canal and into Traverse when the second shift 
changes at the dredge,” Della thought. “They'll see 
the light and know the precious oil is here and I’m 
standing to, waiting for them.” 

So she leaned against the hatch wearily. These were long 
burning days of sun and glitter, for she was up and out of 
her little cabin on the houseboat every morning at six help- 
ing Phil with his office work in the cool hours. So now she 
slept to be awakened by a whip of wind across her face. 

Della sat up and looked at her luminous wrist watch. It 
was after midnight and the launch had not come! 

She ran to the stern. The bursts of wind had put out the 
light in Placide Foret’s rusty lantern. But what struck a 
fear to Della’s heart was the changed position of the stars, 
and what seemed to be a creaking, moving wall past the 
barge. Something touched her hand softly as she turned to 
look overside. 

Then she saw. The immense spiked hyacinth flowers 
and the dense packed heavy leaves were crushing along in 
a hidden tide. No water was visible anywhere! 

“The barge is adrift and swung about. The Pole Star 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The daimio was staring straight past his daughter at the brocade doors. On their pale surface loomed three great shadows 


The Hour of the Ox 


This eerie ghost story which comes from old Japan was told to alittle 
Japanese girl by her grandmother, and this little girl, who has now 
grown to be seventeen, tells it again for us as she remembers it 


HE SLIDING paper doors were 
drawn aside, and an attend- 
ant bowed low. 

“Honorable Master, the blind 
hoy, Ichizo, has come. He is wait- 
ing your command.” The attendant stood quietly waiting. 

Lord Yamano, daimio of the province of Bizen, sat with 
folded limbs upon a brocade cushion. He raised his eye- 
brows slightly when the attendant spoke, but continued 
leisurely to sup his tea. 

Minutes passed. The attendant waited. 
daimio glanced up. 

“He may enter,” he said. 

A few minutes later a youth bowed in the doorway. His 
head was closely shaven and he was clad in grey. Close 
beside him crouched a cat of the hue of midnight. 

“A cat! What is the beast doing here ?” sharply demanded 
the daimio, hastily setting down his teacup into its gold- 
lacquer holder. “What do you want with a cat ?” he stormed. 

“T offer humble apologies,” murmured the lad, his head 


Finally the 


By CHIYONO SUGIMOTO 


Illustrations by Tekifui Ishii 


still bowed to the floor. “This pet 
of mine is acting strangely today. 
She would follow me here.” 

“Away with it!” harshly com- 
manded the daimio. The attendant 
reached out to grasp the cat. It crouched back. 

“I pray you do not use force,”’ implored the youth, lift- 
ing his blind eyes. “She will obey with kindness.” Stroking 
her gently, he whispered to the cat as to a human being: 
“Go, Sumi. Go until I am ready.” 

The daimio glanced at the attendant. “You may retire,” 
he said. 

The man bowed and passed down the porch, the cat 
treading silently after him. “Hah!” suddenly exclaimed 
the daimio in a voice of horror. “The cat has a long tail !” 

“Aye, Honorable Master,” replied Ichizo. “But though it 
is said that a cat with a long tail is possessed with an evil 
spirit, this animal is of gentle nature. I regret-—” 

“I do not wish to discuss cats,” Lord Yamano inter- 
rupted curtly. “I am told that you have great skill in chess.” 
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“You honor me greatly.” Ichizo, feeling the matting with 
his hands, slowly slipped forward. 

“You may be skilful,” remarked Yamano with a low, 
satirical laugh, “but if so, you must prove it. A miracle in- 
deed if you can win over me! No one has ever beaten me 
yet. The hour is late. We will begin.” 

“T am your humble opponent.” Ichizo bowed deeply and 
reaching forward touched the surface of the chess board. 
Lord Yamano produced two ebony boxes. 

“The black stones, if you please, Honorable Master.” 

“At least you are modest, I see,” responded the daimio, 
as he pushed one of the boxes across the board. “There are 
the black stones. I doubt if they will ever win over the 
white, but—we' shall see! I will allow you the advantage of 
the first move. Proceed!” 

A dull red passed over the blind face, but Ichizo made a 
slight bow of acknowledgment. 

“Pardon me. I begin.” He picked up a stone and placed 
it in the middle of the chess board. : 

Silence fell upon the room. Outside, the wind murmured 
through the pines, and from the wings of the mansion lights 
gleamed brightly; but in the room where the chess players 
were, a single light shone soft- 
ly through the paper shade 
of a standing lantern. It threw 
a broad white circle over 
the chess table and cast flick- 
ering shadows upon the bro- 
cade doors. The chess stones 
clicked sharply as they struck 
the surface of the board. Ichi- 
zo followed each play of his 
opponent with light touches 
of his left hand. An hour 
drifted by. Two hours passed. 
At the end of the third, Ichizo 
placed his final stone. 

“Honorable Master, I think 
I have won.” 

“Aye. Luck was yours this 
time,”’ acknowledged his op- 
ponent. ‘You play quite well. 
But come, another game!” 

“T thank you deeply, but 
the hour is late. Allow me to 
depart.” 

“And so you fear to be 
beaten, do you ?” taunted Lord 
Yamano. “Very well, so shall 
it remain. I give you per- 
mission to leave.” 

Ichizo’s eyebrows twitched. 
Straightening the folds of his 
kimono, he said quietly, “I 
shall accept your challenge 
for another game.” 

The cloud of displeasure 
on Yamano’s face passed as 
quickly as a summer shower. ‘So shall it be!” he announced 
with satisfaction. 

“But—” Ichizo spoke with coolness, “the white stones, 
Honorable Master.” 

“Ah! so it is!’ said Yamano irritably. “I forgot that you 
had won.” He drew Ichizo’s box toward him and roughly 
pushed forward his own. 

“Your first play.” Ichizo spoke firmly, yet with entire 
respect. 

For two more hours the chipping sound of stones echoed 
through the stillness. Frequently, the soft laughter of 
ladies-in-waiting floated from the rooms across the garden. 
But no longer did Yamano take occasional sips of tea. With 


I love her 


into the water. 


I love it 


close to my boat. 


of the tender spring 


I love it 


THE WILLOW LEAF of 


By TcHan-Tiou-Lin - 


‘oe MAIDEN who gazes dreamily from her 
window resting on her elbows— 
I do not love her for her splendid palace 

on the banks of the Yellow River; 


because she has dropped a little willou leaf 


I do not love the breeze from the east 
because it brings me 
the scent of the blossoming peach trees 
that whiten the Oriental Mountain; 


because it has blown the little willow leaf 
And the little willow leaf 
I do not love it for reminding me 
that has just flowered again; 
because the maiden has written a name on it 
with the point of her embroidery needle 


and because that name is mine. 


From Cuinese Lyrics, by Judith Gautier, translated 
by James Whitall (B. W. Huebsch, New York) 


shrewd eyes and elbow propped on knee, he watched each 
move. He was strong in chess but Ichizo was stronger. The 
frown on Yamano’s brow deepened; his face became crim- 
son and he frequently leaned over the chess board with 
quickening breath. Ichizo quietly followed each play with 
his left hand. Presently Lord Yamano seemed to become 
confused and just as Ichizo was making his final move, 
thus surrounding the last stone of his opponent, Yamano 
reached out and hastily picking up a white stone from the 
checkered surface dropped it into his sleeve. 

“Your last play was here?” Ichizo’s fingers passed over 
several smooth stones, then to his own, which were of 
coarser grain. His fingers touched the empty space. For an 
instant, he sat quietly thinking. Then for the second time, 
he touched the space. Withdrawing his hand the lad 
straightened himself. With eyes that could not see, he 
looked directly into the face of the daimio who, with a 
triumphant smile on his thick lips, was carelessly leaning 
on the cushion of his elbow rest. 

“Come Ichizo! It is your last play!” The blind youth 
sat rigid. The daimio watched him and spoke again: 

“Have you no more plans? Surely you have not come to 

the end of your wit?” 

“Honorable Master,” Ichi- 
zo spoke slowly, “‘perhaps one 
my white stones—by 
chance—fell into your lap?” 
understand not the 
meaning of your words,” 
spoke Yamano. 

“T ask your honorable par- 
don, but—I insist,”’ said the 
youth. 

“What do you mean?” 

Ichizo quietly folded his 
hands on his lap. “A white 
stone is missing. I appeal 
to your honor.” 

“Fool!” cried Yamano 
angrily. “Know you not re- 
spect for your lord?” 

“IT respect my lord too 
much to silently allow him 
to be guilty of dishonor.” He 
spoke with the sincerity of a 
loyal and trusted vassal. 

“Silence!” shouted Lord 
Yamano in a storm of wrath. 
He snatched his sword from 
the rack at his side and 
sprang to his feet. The chess 
table was knocked over. The 
stones flew to right and left. 
“Bow your head in repen- 
tance!” he roared. 

A flush swept over the boy’s 
white face, but he sat rigid. 
Furious with wrath, the dai- 
mio, with one swift movement, unsheathed his sword and 
struck at the boy. The grey-robed figure pitched forward. 
A shudder—then silence. 

The daimio stood motionless. 

Footsteps came down the porch. An aged attendant 
looked into the disordered room, then with startled eyes he 
gazed at the grey figure lying so quietly. 
~ “Oh Honorable Master!” he cried sinking to the floor. 
“Again thy uncontrollable temper!” 

“Utter no words!’ commanded the daimio. The old man 
approached silently. 

“Attend to everything,” ordered the daimio striding 
down the porch toward the wing of sleeping rooms. 
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The chess stones clicked; the frown on Yamano’s brow deepened; Ichizo followed each play with light touches of his hand 


With tears trickling down his wrinkled face the at- 
tendant bent over the still figure. The next moment, as if 
it had oozed out of the blackness, the cat of midnight hue 
appeared in the doorway. Three times it circled around the 
body of its master. Then with one horrible cry sprang across 
the porch into the garden and disappeared in the darkness. 

“Dong! Dong!” Solemnly the castle drum tolled the 
hour of the Ox. The attendant shivered. 


On the third day later, Lord Yamano was seized with a 
strange sickness. He grew pale and haggard, and com- 
plained of dreadful dreams. All the physicians of the 
province consulted with each other trying to find a remedy, 
but in vain. Steadily he grew worse, and rumors began to 
float among the castle people that some mystery was con- 
nected with his illness. Each night a fresh group of 
warriors was placed around his bed cushidns, and it was 
said that they sat with drawn swords awaiting the hour of 
the Ox—the time of dreadful dreams. But always (this 
was told in awed whispers) with the first stroke of the 
drum a stupor fell upon them and, unhearing, they nodded 
drowsily until the hour was gone. What had happened 
no one knew. 

Night after night during that silent hour, Lord Yamano 
tossed from side to side, calling wildly, “Awake! My 
throat! Awake! Awake!” 

But never could he arouse the warriors, nor did the 
sound of his voice go beyond the , 
room. With the coming of the 
new hour the wave of heaviness 
lifted like a veil, and the vassals 
awoke to see the exhausted daimio all weird and 
lying limply on his bed cushions. 


CcORDING to the ancient Japanese 
\calendar, the hour of the Ox is two 
A. M. It was believed to be the time of 
mystic happenings 


As the days passed he grew no better. Sometimes he 
would moan piteously. “Can no one cure me! Of what 
use is medicine learning?” And then came hours when 
his temper was like raging waters that knew no limit. 

“Unworthy, ignorant vassals!” he would shout. “Is 
there not one of you with wisdom? Away, all you use- 
less ones!” 

Only when his young daughter came to his bedside 
did he speak quietly. This motherless girl was the only 
thing in the world Yamano loved. Every morning she 
came and, kneeling beside him, asked with tenderness, 
“Honorable father, how is your illness today ?” 

“T feel much better—much better,” he always assured 
her. “Before the next moon I shall be attending to court 
duties as usual,” and the frown on his face would melt into 
a contented smile. 

One day she came with a beaming countenance and joy- 
ous manner. “What makes you so happy this day?” he 
smilingly asked. 

“Except for your illness, I am always happy,” she re- 
plied. “But I must tell you of a wonderful new pet I have 
—a beautiful cat with bright eyes and furas black as night.” 

The expression of content on her father’s face changed 
to one of fear. “From whence did it come?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“It came from nowhere,” she replied lightly. “It just 
slipped in, gentle and beautiful. I have made it a collar 
of crimson crépe.” 

A shudder passed through the 
father’s frame and he leaned for- 
ward, white and trembling. “The 
cat, has it a long tail?” he asked. 

(Continued on page 58) 











“With all our possessions on the backs of porters, we started the long trek under the hot sun toward the Abyssinian border a thousand miles away” 


~ 


| On Safari 


Mrs. Martin Johnson tells what it means to be a woman explorer 
in the heart of Africa—the excitement, the danger and the fun of it 


WAS going to see Mrs. Martin 

Johnson, so—quite properly—I 

was very much excited. I had 
never seen a woman explorer before, 
and I wanted to discover what Osa Johnson was like. For 
I had read about her trips into the African jungle with her 
scientist husband, whose work it is to take still and motion 
pictures of wild animals in their native haunts, and there 
were many things I wanted to ask her. 

Mrs. Johnson has spent sixteen years—about half her 
lifetime—exploring, first in the remote islands of the South 
Seas and then in British East Africa. She married very 
young and started housekeeping in an apartment, like any 
ordinary young woman, but when the wanderlust began to 
stir again in Mr. Johnson’s blood—he had been a traveler 
since his *teens—she packed up her things and went with 
him. And she says she has never regretted it. The work 
they do is so fascinating and the life they lead so ad- 
venturous, that she can’t conceive ever again of settling 
down in a civilized community and carrying on her life as 
she expected to carry it on when she was first married. She 
has had a taste of the wilderness, of the spreading plains of 
Africa and the still, dark nights and blazing days—and she 
loves it, in spite of the long treks in the blistering sun and 
narrow escapes from rhinos, elephants and lions. 

She told me this when I called on her that afternoon in 
her New York apartment, where she and Mr. Johnson 
were staying until the time came for them to make their 
next jaunt to Africa, over on the other side of the world. 
When you read this they will have started across the ocean. 
The latest trip, from which they returned last spring, took 
nearly four years. But the prospect that the next may be 
even longer doesn’t daunt the Johnsons one whit. 

I could scarcely believe that the young and pretty brown- 
haired, brown-eyed woman who opened the door of the 
apartment was Mrs. Johnson. Though I had never seen a 
woman explorer, I had a picture in my mind’s eye of what 


As told to 
MARGARET MOCHRIE 


she should look like. And the picture 
was lean and piercing-eyed and 
tanned and muscular—which Mrs, 
Johnson didn’t seem to be at all. 

Instead, she is feminine—most feminine from the top of 
her smooth, waved brown head to the tips of the French- 
heeled slippers, for which she changed her heavy leather 
boots when she came back to civilization. She has smooth 
white skin, lovely hands, and a Fifth-Avenue-Rue-de-la- 
Paix taste in dress—when she is where she can indulge it. 
In Africa, she wears khaki shorts or a brief skirt, high 
boots, a riding-shirt, and a broad-brimmed felt hat, caught 
up in front—a costume which is most becoming. She has 
the free walk of one-who is accustomed to long days of 
hiking, the straight back of a mountain climber, and the 
quick, alert eye that is necessary to anyone who wishes to 
survive in a country where jaguars and hyenas and tigers 
may be hiding behind almost any tree. 

All this I noticed as I talked with her in her comfortable 
living-room where two striped zebra heads on the wall 
gazed across at another jungle trophy, the head of a camel- 
like animal with the antlers of a deer. 

Straight to the windows went Mrs. Johnson as soon as 
we entered from the hall, and threw them open. “I came in,” 
she said, “just a minute before you arrived, and I hadn’t 
a chance to let in some fresh air.” Then, as a taxi-horn 
shrieked and a street-car clanged and the hundred-and- 
one street sounds that New Yorkers have come to take as a 
matter of course came hurtling through the windows, she 
exclaimed, “What a din! And in Africa it is so peaceful!” 

“You sound rather homesick,” I remarked. 

“T am. We expect to start back some time in January or 
February, and neither Mr. Johnson nor I think it’s any too 
soon. We can hardly wait.” ; 

“But the hardships and the dangers—” Somehow, as a 
confirmed city-dweller, I couldn’t realize how any woman 
would be anxious to leave comfort and safety and all the 
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things civilization has to offer. It didn’t seem possible. 

Mrs. Johnson nodded quickly. “I know. We do have to 
dodge rhinos sometimes, and of course there are poisonous 
snakes, and we can’t go into a department store when we 
need something, and buy it. But I don’t think people in 
New York are as safe as you imagine they are, with auto- 
mobiles whizzing around every corner, and subway ex- 
plosions and hold-ups. 

“T woke up this morning feeling all wrong—you know 
how you do sometimes—and I suddenly realized that I was 
homesick for the thorny mimosa trees and Paradise Lake, 
where we had our encampment, and the feel of a gun over 
my shoulder and boots on my feet. 

“And then there is our work, too. It’s the most interesting 
work in the world to us—taking pictures of wild animals 
and studying them in their natural haunts. We’re not big 
game hunters, you know. Our expeditions are scientific, to 
gather data for the Museum of Natural History. We only 
kill for food or to protect ourselves or to get some rare 
specimen to send back here. You have no idea how exciting 
it is to trail elephants and get moving pictures of them or to 
set the camera so that, when jaguars and the big cats come 
at night, they will touch a piece of wire and take flashlight 
photographs of themselves. I remember one time when we 
wanted some lion pictures we left a dead zebra on the 
ground as a decoy, rigged up our camera with wires that 
the lion would be sure to touch when he came for his food, 
and hid ourselves in a little tree hut to watch. It was a 
thrilling moment when the flash came, and the likeness of 
the lion was caught in our little black box! There are lots 
of moments like that in Africa, and there’s the fun of going 
safari—on the move. Mr. Johnson and I both have ‘itching 
feet’, I think. That’s why we love it so.” 

“Are you on the move very much?” 

“Well, it’s this way,” she answered, and she settled her 
biege-clad figure deeper in the chair that was much too large 
for her, looking for all the world like a young debutante. 

“When we ar- 
rived in Africa 
nearly four years 
ago, we made our 
headquarters at 
Nairobi, in British 
East Africa. Nair- 
obi is a pioneer 
town of about two 
thousand white in- 
habitants. There 
are comfortable 
houses there and 
taxis, and some of 
the buildings are 
three or four stories 
high. We took a lit- 
tle bungalow with 
a patch of ground 
behind and I had a 
vegetable garden 
and all the tropical 
fruits we could use 
—oranges, pineap- 
ples, guavas, lemons 
and bananas. We 
stayed there for 
awhile preparing 
for our exploring 
trip. Then one day, 
when all was ready, 
we started out. 

“The first stage 


of our journey was “Griddle cakes in the jungle?” Yes, indeed, and mighty good ones, this native boy would say 





by automobile, but we couldn’t go very far that way, for in 
British East Africa one travels quickly from the outposts of 
civilization to the wilderness. Soon we were trekking under 
the hot sun toward the Abysinnian border a thousand miles 
away. We passed little native villages, called bohonahs, 
where small huts dotted the landscape. Around them, in 
dugouts made by the elephants and rhinos, little black 
African children played with rocks and pebbles, much as 
our American children play with marbles, and built tiny 
houses of sticks and grasses. We saw African girls—some 
of them very pretty, according to African standards of 
beauty—dressed in skirts made of leather strips decorated 
with beads, and with their skin oiled until it shone. The 
girls of the Boran tribe near the Abyssinian border wear 
their hair bobbed, and the curl in it looks like a rather 
tight permanent wave. It was a common sight, in a Boran 
village, to see the girls oiling one another's hair and skin 
with sheep fat, and fashioning necklaces of giraffe and 
elephant hair and beads for which they barter their cattle 
with tribes nearer civilization. They love to make them- 
selves beautiful, and even chew on sticks to whiten their 
teeth. This, by the way, is the only chewing they do, for the 
Boran people live on milk and the blood of camels and 
oxen. They never eat solids. One of these Boran girls went 
with us on our travels, and I got to know her very well. It 
was from her I learned something of the hardships that are 
part of the life of African tribes. 

“Guyatka was her name, and she used to accompany me 
on the short trips I made, when I left Mr. Johnson at our 
main camp to develop pictures and to write his letters. She 
disapproved of my going out alone and often said, ‘You 
ought to have a little girl, memsahib, and then you’d stay 
home.’ But she went with me just the same. 

“T remember one trip I made away from Paradise Lake 
—that was our wilderness headquarters some nine hundred 
miles from Nairobi. It was when I got that kudu,” and she 
pointed to the camel-like head on the wall. “The animal 
is very rare and 
rather difficult to 
trail. Sometimes 
hunters tramp the 
mountains forweeks 
without seeing one. 
I left Guyatka and 
the houseboy in 
camp every morn- 
ing and went on 
my quest, with my 
gun over my shoul- 
der. One day I was 
out from five in the 
morning until nine 
at night, and when 
I got back to camp 
at the foot of the 
mountain, the soles 
of my boots were 
worn through and 
my clothes, which 
had been drenched 
during the day, had 
dried and stiffened 
on me. Guyatka was 
very much annoyed 
that I was in such 
a disheveled state, 
and while she 
rubbed my tired 
muscles with cold 

(Continued on 

page 60) 








The last gangplank was 
pulled in, and we were 
off—we were actually 
on our way to Geneva 
and the World Camp 





Saturday 


LEVEN o'clock was the zero hour! We'd heard about 
it and anticipated it all for weeks and yet when it 

—4 came we felt like rubbing our eyes and having some- 
one pinch us because we couldn't believe it was really true. 

Some of the girls had come in the 
day before, that is, yesterday, but 
the general assembly was today. 
Such a time as we had learning to 
pronounce names and to match the 
right name with the right face. Just 
like one big cut-up puzzle. We 
played “get acquainted” games to 
help out. 

At nocn we wended our way from 
National Headquarters through a 
drizzling rain to the Allerton to 
eat. Our first real get-together, with 
Mrs. Delano of the National 
Board, who planned the trip, sitting 
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Twenty-four of us—Girl Scouts from all 
the World Camp at Geneva last summer; 


investigate. Dinner places and deck chairs were located and 
we were settled. By this time we had hit the ocean and, 
well—it wasn’t quite so smooth. As the sun was setting 
on our first day out, we gathered in the stern of the boat and 
sang Girl Scout songs, ending with a good-night song. 


Sunday 


We are all more or less suffering from mal de mer, but 
once we get our sea legs, things will begin to be more steady. 
Several of our number had their breakfast, as well as 
dinner, served on deck by the able-bodied members of our 
crew, a necessary precaution against sea-sickness. At ten- 
thirty, we went to a church service held in the dining salon. 

National Headquarters gave each of us on starting an 
envelope containing two yellow ties, the latest issue of THe 
AMERICAN GirL, the Girl Scout report for 1926 and the 
Girl Scout Song Book. Through the day we alternately 
read these and stood at the bow of 
the boat watching the first of the 
Atlantic rollers. None of us was 
exceedingly peppy except two whom 
nothing seemed to down! We were 
all content to turn into our bunks 
early, knowing that many more 
wonderful days lay before us. 


Monday 


This morning we started to work 
on our costumes for the nature 
pageant to be given in Geneva. The 
pageant, which tells about the plant- 
ing of a tree, was written for the 


at the head of the table and a Man- 
hattan Girl Scout seated every now 


“She sailed away on a lovely summer day 
On the back of a crocodile’’—they liked 
our funny songs and tried to sing them 


troop by Miss Oleda Schrottky, 
national dramatic director of the 


and then among the girls. We were 
guests of the Manhattan Girl Scouts and as a bon voyage 
remembrance they gave us lovely little serviceable purses. 

Then off in taxis to the boat! Quite a farewell was given 
us at the dock with many cameras ready to snap our every 
move. We must have had our pictures taken at least 
ninety-nine times. At three p. m., the last gangplank was 
pulled in, and we sailed away. We were actually off for 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the World Camp! 

The harbor fascinated us as we went down the river. 
Cabins were the next luring call and down we went to 


Girl Scouts. Mrs. Shaw showed us 
the marker for the tree that we, as American Girl Scouts, 
are to plant in the League of Nations Square. It is of 
bronze and is inscribed as follows, ‘‘Presented by the Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., August, 1927.” 

Deck games began today and most of the girls signed up 
for a shuffle board tournament. Oh, yes! We have a mascot, 
at least while we are on the boat. We have adopted a French 
baby. He is eleven months old and is named Henri Bush. 
His mother has been sick and the girls have been taking 
care of him. He has black hair and is very energetic and 
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International Camp’ 


over the United States—sailed away to 
here 25 the log we all kept of our journey 


entertaining—although quite a handful to watch. He has a 
kiddie car on which he loves to ride around the deck and 
visit everybody he knows. 


Tuesday 


Our first storm at sea! As if there wasn’t enough water 
in the ocean already, it rained and rained and rained some 
more. However, most everybody has her sea legs by now and 
all hands were on deck. The storm was beautiful. 

One of the wonders of the day was the chance we had to 
see the porpoises. It was something new to us all. The 
shuffle board tournament actually began today. Who’s 
going to win? Will it be a Girl Scout? 


Friday 


The first event of the morning was the shuffle board 
tournament. And two of us won. Hurrah for the Girl 
Scouts! It was a hard-pitched battle, for the sea rolled 
and tossed and shots often went wildly astray. 

In the afternoon we ran into a whirling storm. It was 
glorious to watch the waves. Some of the girls went down 
this afternoon to see the race horses we 
are carrying on board. This afternoon 
was visitors’ day on the bridge and the 
girls got a chance to go up. 

And the fancy dress ball! 


Cowgirls and pirates, 
Spaniards and all 

Were all decked out 

For the fancy dress ball. 


With Miss Baylies as Frenchie, 
We joined the gay parade 

And deckward we did march 
To the band’s jigging serenade. 


Three times around, 

The troupe did go 

But who's the winner * 
The judges didn’t know. 


After much deliberation 
Their duty finally done 
*Twas called mid acclamation, 
“The Indian Chief has won!” 


What a rollicking, gay good time every ene of us had! 
And I should add that the Indian Chief was one of our 





“when the sign language is as good as any” 


We saw as much 
as we could and 
then we went out 
to see some more 
Nobody was tired! 





party—and the costume came fro.1 us, too! We found out 
today that Mrs. Shaw, so far, is clock tennis champion. 


Monday 


The most thrilling day so far! In the morning we 
packed and got all our directions about what to do when 
we landed, and at three-thirty the fun began. 

Suddenly we saw that the tender had come up. So with 
passports clutched in our hands, we wended our way 
through the library and onto the tender. 
We sang farewell to our ship, and the 
passengers sang to us. All the while it 
poured and the rain trickled down 
our necks! 

Now we turned to look at Boulogne. 
It was so different from American cities, 
so quaint, so charming, so colorful. 
(But don’t forget it was raining!) We 
landed amidst cries of “Porteur!” and 
were ashore. The first person we saw 
was Mrs. Edey of National Head- 
quarters, and make believe we weren't 
thrilled! Next, a journey through cus- 
toms and off to the trains—a new thrill 
because they are so different from ours 
at home. 

The next big thrill was the trip to the 
diner. We were so hungry we could have 
eaten nails, so we certainly did full justice to our first 
French meal. Nothing will ever taste so good as that fish 
we had tonight! 

We arrived in Paris about eleven o’clock tonight, and 
were put into a big bus to be taken to our Hotel. Paris! 
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Such fun that our first glimpse of it should be at night. 
Everybody was so excited they wished for at least fourteen 
pairs of eyes. At last we arrived here at our destination, 
and after some rapid-fire French on the part of Miss 
Baylies and Mr. Bourner, our courier, we were led to our 
rooms. A real hot bath, plenty of room to turn around in, 
some water and a big jump into the softest of beds finished 
this eventful day for us. 


Tuesday 


“Um .. . isn’t this chocolate delicious?” ‘“‘Aren’t these 
rolls the cutest things you ever saw?” “And the butter’s 
different, but lovely.” These were some of the bits of con- 
versation at breakfast this morning. Everyone was talking. 

After everybody had finished, we all 
hurried out to get a tiny bit of shopping 
done before we went sight-seeing. 
There’s no need to say that everybody 
was just about standing on tiptoe from 
the fun of it all. We went to the Bon 
Marché, and although we arrived there 
before it was time to open, we were 
given special permission to go in. So 
with eight girls to a leader, we started 
on our Paris buying. But all too soon 
we had to hurry back to the hotel to 
meet our bus to go sightseeing. 

There was so much that was interest- 
ing! The Louvre, Place de la Concorde, 
Arc de Triomphe, Tuileries, Eiffel 
Tower and heaps of things too numer- 
ous to mention. After lunch, which we 
had at the hotel, we went out to see some 
more. This time we saw ‘the chapel of 
Saint Sulpice, Notre Dame, the market 
place and just as much as we could 
possibly crowd into the time we had. 

This evening we did what we pleased. 
Some stayed home, others went to the theatre with some of 
our leaders, others went with Mrs. Shaw and Mr. Bourner, 
our courier, to the Café de la Paix, with its clever, colorful 
sidewalk tables, for refreshments. 








Wednesday 

Today was the day so many of us had looked forward 
to from the time we first got our itineraries. We were going 
to Versailles, the place so historic, and so interesting for the 
part it has played in rather recent times. Off we went in our 
bus or shall we call it charabanc, which is the French for it? 

Our first stop was at Mal Maison where Josephine lived 
both before and after her divorce from Napoleon. Here 
were so many lovely and interesting things. Next we saw 
the Petit Trianon, and as we were coming back to the 
Trianon, we saw the summer dining hall of this palace. 
In the olden times they didn’t have electric bells or tele- 
phones, so this little summer place was constructéd so that 
the servants could shout their master’s orders to the main 


“Aren't the rolls the cutest things.” 
“And the butter’s different but lovely’’—we 
loved Paris, especially the side-walk cafés 


hall. It was so situated that it made lovely echoes. Our 
guide showed us how it resounded. Someone suggested that 
we sing Little Sir Echo and let the echo answer, which 
we did. I don’t think any of us will ever hear that echo song 
but that we will remember today when we had a real echo. 

After lunch, for which we were quite ready, we went 
through the palace itself. Such gardens, such lovely ceil- 
ings, such beauty. It must have been gorgeous when honest- 
to-goodness kings, queens, and courtiers were about. 

This evening we ail dressed up in our best bibs and 
tuckers and went to the Opera. It was such fun to be 
going up that marvelous marble staircase—and like every- 
thing else it was more beautiful than we had heard. The 
Opera was Aida—and was a treat. We packed when 

we came home late that night. 





Thursday 


—_ 


Up at six-thirty! Breakfast 
and to the station—a crowd of sleepy- 
heads, I'll say. At ten-forty-five, can 
you imagine, someone sang, ‘Ho, 
Sleepers, arise—” and we were called 
to déjeuner. Such a menu: canteloupe, 
tomato and potato salad, scrambled 
eggs, meat and potatoes and spinach 
and cheese and pastry and fruit! 

In the afternoon we discovered that 
there was an English Guide on the 
train. Thinking she was going to camp, 
we looked her up. She wasn’t, but she 
came back and we all had a fine time 
comparing notes on the likenesses and 
the differences of Girl Scout work. This 
English Guide, however, was not our 
only visitor. We had one of our own 
United States Girl Scouts, too—Miss 
Else Becker from National Headquar- 
ters. Did you ever! 

But here is the calamity. Miss Becker was sitting in an- 
other part of the train. She came to talk to us but, alas, 
she talked too long and her coach was taken off and she was 
left stranded minus her hat and coat. Our friend, Mr. 
Bourner, came to the front and helped plan her train and 
we all hope she finally met her sister again without 
further mishap! 

And then we reached Geneva—what a thrill! (It’s all 
thrills, it seems.) We sang our way through customs and 
met some real Swiss Guides with their uniforms of light 
blue waists, dark blue skirts and dark blue broad-brimmed 
hats. We piled into a big bus and were off for camp. 

We arrived—and as we waited to be sent to our various 
encampments, we watched a most beautiful sunset over 
Mont Blanc. This, I think, was the loveliest setting of 
welcome they could have given us. 

Our first objec.ive was supper so, merely unpacking our 
duffles to get out our soap and wash cloths we went to eat. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“Come, Lasszes 


and Lads—” 


Not only familiar English words and 
tunes, but foreign verses and strange new 
melodies accompanied gay folk-dances 
at the International Camp last year 








Like moving figures from an ancient 
frieze, these modern girls from Egypt 
moved through graceful dances 


All four of this jolly quartette to 
the left, above, could dance—and 
sing, too—and they did at Geneva 


With twirling skirts of blue and 
purple and scarlet, Czechoslovakian 
girls stepped rollicking measures 


The group to the left, below, danced 
to haunting Finnish tunes while one 
of them played on. the flute 


Being Htngarians, the “czardas” 
was their dance—and how vig- 
orously they danced it! (below) 











Upstairs, Downstairs 


Julie goes to Harwood Hall, and Barbara; and Fatty comes to call 
—the second installment of this rollicking boarding-school mystery 


ARLISLE MARTIN loathed 

housework—and she had a 
lot of it to do at home, what 
with three brothers and two 
younger children in the family. 
So, when her mother sold some property so that Carlisle 
could go to Harwood Hall, a fashionable boarding-school 
in the South, she was overjoyed. Her friends, Kitty Evans 
and Margaret Dale, were going too, and the three looked 
forward to good times together. 

Meanwhile in New Orleans, far away from the Martins’ 
middlewestern home, Renée d’Auberville had just been 
told that she was the sole heir to her wealthy grandfather's 
fortune. But, in spite of her lovely home, she was most 
unhappy, both because her grandfather had died and be- 
cause Mrs. Maynard, a distant cousin, was insistent on 
taking Renée to her home out West and having the girl 
live with her and her children. Renée had once visited 
Mrs. Maynard’s family, and hadn’t got on with them at all. 
So, with an impulsiveness inherited from her French dancer 
mother, she ran away one night—ran through the great 
gates of her estate and on into the narrow streets of old 
New Orleans. They were quiet and dark—just the sort of 
streets for a girl to hide in, thought Renée, but that was 
before she met the old woman who tried to snatch her purse. 
Then, next morning—as she suddenly realized that she 
knew less about her home city than about Paris and Lon- 
don, which she had visited with her grandfather—she al- 
most bumped into Mr. Chartres, her lawyer, who had been 
out looking for her nearly all night. She explained to him 
her reason for running away and her dislike of Mrs. May- 
nard, and he promised her she needn’t go West with her 
cousin at all. He was puzzled for a minute about what to 
do with her—young wards, especially if they were girls, 
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Illustrations by Mildred Ann Owen 


were a great care. Then he hit 
upon an idea. He knew an ex- 
cellent boarding-school, he told 
her, where he was sure she would 
be happy—Harwood Hall. So it 
was settled that Renée should go there, far away from the 
disagreeable Mrs. Maynard and the New Orleans home. 


CHAPTER III 
Julie Leaves Her Mother 


LTHOUGH it was a hotel room, it revealed both wealth 
and good taste. Soft draperies barred glaring sea 
sunlight, there were fluffy cushions upon the chais: 

longue, obviously not supplied by the hotel; there were ex- 
pensive antique gold articles upon the dressing-table; some 
deft hand had placed framed photographs here and there, 
and flowers, too, to give a touch of home. It was, in short, 
a room in which to be very happy. But the little face glow- 
ering back at Julie Austin from the dressing-table mirror 
was not a happy one. The lips turned downward too much 
for that, the eyes studied with too moody an intentness the 
pattern of the rug beneath Julie’s slippers, and two large 
tears rolled forlornly down her cheeks. 

“Ready, dear?” asked a soft voice from the next room. 

Julie started and wiped the tears away hastily. “No, 
I’'m—I'm not ready, Mother. Oh, what’s the use,—I don't 
want to go out! I’m too sick of it!” she answered huskily. 

“Sick of what, dear?” There was the sound of footsteps, 
a rustle of silk and Mrs. Austin stood in the doorway. 

But Julie only shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t like to see that pout, my daughter,”’ went on her 
mother gravely. She crossed the room and seated herself 
upon the mahogany bench beside Julie, to put her arms 
around her and draw the resisting little figure toward her. 


‘Now tell your mother!” she commanded, smiling gailv. 





“Study hour is over,” 
Miss Nancy said, and 
Barbara was conscious of 
the stream of girls—pretty 
ones, homely ones, fat 
ones, thin ones—who hung 
over the bannister to get 
a view of the new pupil 





























Julie’s smile was reluctant; but it was a smile, never- 
theless, for Mother somehow had a way of getting what she 
wanted. 

“TI don’t know how to tell you what’s the matter, Moth’, 

because I hardly know myself. It’s just that I’m sick of all 
this!’’ She waved a vague hand around the room. “I’m sick, 
too, of having nothing to do but get dressed to meet a lot of 
people I don’t care about, sick of having them stare at you 
and me, as though we were some sort of curious animals. 
But most of all,” Julie’s eyes were again fixed upon the 
rug; but she felt her mother’s slender figure grow tense be- 
side her, “I’m sick of not having a real home. Oh, Moth’,” 
she twisted around upon the bench to stare eagerly up into 
Mrs. Austin’s face, to clasp imploring hands, “couldn't we 
iive a little house somewhere? I wouldn't care how little 
it was or how poor, if it were only a place all our own. 
Oh, I would so love to take care of it, to keep the dishes 
arranged upon their shelves, to have everything bright and 
clean and shining and know I had done it! Couldn’t we, 
Mother? Couldn’t we?” 

A shade had crossed Mrs. Austin’s face as she sat 
silently listening. ‘Julie dear,” she answered, “I’ve often 
thought of a little home of our own. This is not the kind 
of life for you, not the kind I would have chosen had I 
been free. But you see, dear, I’m not free! I must go where 
my work calls me and—oh, I cannot bear to leave you be- 
hind, wou are so precious to me! And upon my work de- 
pends not only these things,” she paused-to lift a gold- 
backed hair-brush, “but our bread and butter, Julie.” 

There was a little silence. Julie understood as well as 
though her mother had refused her outright, exactly how 
impossible the little dream-house was; but she sighed 
rebelliously. 

Mrs. Austin rose briskly. “Come,” she said, “I have an 
appointment at three with Mr. Trask. That leaves just a 
wee bit of time in which to dress, Julie, so hurry. I'll dic- 
tate a few letters to Miss Markham while I am waiting 
for you.” 

She disappeared into her own room and soon Julie heard 
her busily dictating, heard Miss Markham’s occasional 
low questions and afar off, through the soft draperies, the 
roll and murmur of the Atlantic Ocean, many feet below 
her hotel window. But she did not move for awhile. She 
was, as she had said, utterly sick of it all, sick of the 
luxury that only seemed to smother her, sick of the hurry 



























and the bustle, of 
engagements that 
only meant more 
engagements, sick, most of 
all, of the work that en- 
grossed her mother’s life, 
which took them from one 
part of the continent to another. For Julie, although she 
would not have expressed it in just this way—was only a 
helpless piece of dziftwood, swept along in the swift current 
of her mother’s busy life. 

Later, descending in the elevator, the girl caught the 
usual curious glances at Mrs. Austin and, also as usual, 
resented them keenly. 

“You'd think we were part of a sideshow!” she told her- 
self furiously. And so indignant did she become that she 
stepped very rudely in front of one woman as the other was 
about to exit into the hotel lobby, giving an insolent little 
shrug when the woman gasped in anger. Mrs. Austin 
noticed the incident and a half-frown came into her eyes. 

“Julie is growing spoiled,” she thought, in her turn. “I 
must decide what to do about her.” 

They both overheard scraps of conversation that buzzed 
and eddied around them as they passed quickly through 
the lobby. ‘“‘Yes, that’s Gail Austin!” “Her daughter? Oh, 
she’s too young to have a girl that big!”’ “Gail Austin! 
Beautiful, isn’t she!” “They say she’s worth a million—” 

Gail Austin smiled rather grimly at the vast amount of 
wealth she was supposed to have accumulated. “If they 
only knew!” she thought amusedly. 

Settled in the limousine which was bearing them up the 
shore-front toward another great hotel where Mr. Trask 
was stopping, she turned to Julie. 

“A penny?” she said gently. 

“Not worth a penny, Mother!” The girl shook her head. 
“T was just wishing—oh, the usual wish for a little house— 
somewhere !” 

“You never forget, do you, dear!” Mrs. Austin sighed. 
“Things are too uncertain with me, Julie. While I am able, 
I must be free to work. Some day, when I’m old—” 

So Julie relapsed into her sulky, moody thoughts, her 
deep silence remaining unbroken during the hour they spent 
with Mr. Trask in the bright garden of the Hotel Tray- 
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ville. Mr. Trask was her mother’s business manager, a fat, 
fussy, little man who was perpetually wiping his shiny 
face with an immaculate white handkerchief. Upon him 
much of Gail Austin’s success had depended, however. 

Julie heaved a sigh of relief when her mother at last 
rose to her feet and unfurled her sunshade. Beside Mr. 
Trask, the girl thought her mother more beautiful than 
ever, with her tall, slender figure, with her great, dark eyes 
and soft, black hair and her lovely mouth that, upon the 
silver screen, could twist into such a quaint, whimsical 
smile that people smiled involuntarily in answer, sitting in 
the darkness of hundreds of motion picture theatres. 

“Let’s walk back,” coaxed Julie. So the limousine was 
dismissed and they swung off up the great boardwalk that 
stretched along the Jersey coast for miles. Julie forgot her 
boredom in the joy of having her pretty mother all to her- 
self for awhile, in the invigoration induced by every breath 
of the clean, sea-swept breeze. 

But the next morning Julie woke to the sound of rain 
beating against her bedroom window, blown in from a 
sullen, gray sea. She had barely rolled over for a second 
nap when her mother entered and surprised her by being 
dressed for travelling. 

“Come, up with you, Julie Austin!” she commanded. 

“Why, Moth’, where are we going? I thought we were 
going to stay here a 


"9? 


to her young daughter, standing there expectantly. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Austin leaned forward in her 
chair that stood beside Julie’s in the parlor car which was 
bearing them swiftly up the Jersey coast toward New York. 

“Not even a glimmer of curiosity yet?” she asked 
quizzically. 

“Well, I knew you wouldn’t tell where we're going until 
you got good and ready, Moth’,” returned Julie calmly. 
She was gazing at the seashore village through which they 
were rolling—a desolate place of ramshackle summer cot- 
tages, forlorn in the rain, a main street lined with little 
stores, then bigger houses beyond toward the shore-line 
and, farther still, the heaving gray mass that was the storm- 
swept Atlantic. 

“All right, since you are not at all curious, I shall tell 
you for spite. We’re going up to Connecticut to see Aunt 
C'listie!” 

At that, Julie was surprised out of her calmness. ‘Not 
the place where you go sometimes, and never take me!” 
she exclaimed. Then, at her mother’s nod, she went on 
breathlessly. “But why have you never taken me there, 
Mother ?” 

Mrs. Austin did not look at her daughter and seemed 
to evade the question. “It’s never been convenient,” she 
answered carelessly. “Do look at those boys in wading! 

Wouldn’t you think they'd 








month!” protested Julie. 
She sprang out of bed, 


hate to get soaked, as they 
will in this hard rain!” 








nevertheless, and began 





groping for her clothes. 
There was something 
twinkling in her mother’s 
eyes which meant a sur- 
prise in some form or 
other. And all her life 
Julie had loved surprises. 

“You have barely twenty 
minutes to get dressed, 
with perhaps fifteen for 
breakfast, which I have 
ordered for you, Julie,” 
announced Mrs. Austin 
mysteriously. “Wear your 
blue suit and bring your 
raincoat.” 

Julie hurried; but never 
did buttons prove so tan- 
talizing, hair so obdurate 
as upon that morning. 
“Oh, bother, why doesn’t 
Hannah come in and 
help!” she exclaimed im- 
patiently. But the staid, 
middle-aged maid was 
busily packing a suit-case 
and could only grumble 
over the piles of silken 
wearing apparel. 

“Sure you have every- 
thing in, Hannah?” Mrs. 
Austin was asking crisply 
when Julie at last rushed 
into her mother’s room. 
“That'll be all, Miss 
Markham,” she nodded to 
her secretary who, note- 
book in hand, at once rose 
and left the room. ‘Well, 
Julie, ready ?” She 


























t “Why, they have their 
bathing suits on!” giggled 
= Julie. 

“So they have!” smiled 
her mother, who was rath- 
er near-sighted. 

So Julie was deftly 
switched from her question 
and when she thought of it 
again, she dared _ not 
broach the subject, for her 
mother’s face wore the lit- 
tle sad frown that the girl 
knew meant memories of 
those hard years before 
Gail Austin had achieved 
success, when Julie had 
been a baby and actual 
starvation had sometimes 
been near them. 

They lunched at a de- 
lightful place in Green- 
wich Village, an old part 
of New York City. It was 
a quaint restaurant occu- 
pying three narrow, old 
houses which might have 
been new and luxurious 
when Washington’s young 
officers came to dance the 
stately minuet there. Now 
the three houses had nar- 
row doorways built into 
the adjacent walls and 
after one had scrambled 
through a crowded little 
entry into a fairly large 

room lined with benches 
= and tables one could 
choose which house to 

dine in and so ob- 


























turned with her 


usual loving smile “You'd think we were part of a sideshow,” she thought furiously, when they stared at her mother 





(Continued on 
page 53) 
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“We like hik- 
ing in the 
mountains in 
July,” say 
these girls 





One would be 
filled with 
love of life 
at such real 
magnificence 


Over Towering Mountains 


“The home of the giants,” the old Norse fable calls this 


mountain that Norwegian girls climbed on a summer holiday 


HE first time I heard of Jotun- 
heimen I was still in kinder- 
garten, wearing a bib and 
carrying my lunch in a lunch basket. 
But what I heard then about wild mountains, glens, and 
snowstorms, made me think that no power in the world 
could make me climb Jotunheimen of my own free will. 
This first impression of the mountains took hold of me 
and lasted a long time. But as time went on and I heard 
more about the mountain chains and, especially, when I 
heard that this one and that one had climbed these moun- 
tains—people who, I knew, could hardly cross an ordinary 
field—then, I thought, I too shall climb Jotunheimen. 
And so it came about that when, one summer, some of 
us Girl Scouts determined to go to the mountains for our 
vacation, we decided that three of us would return by way 
of Jotunheimen. Two weeks before we started, we planned 
our itinerary. Each one of us had previously read what- 
ever she could find regarding the route, and about all the 
dangers one might encounter up there—and they were in- 
deed not trifling! Jotunheimen is the largest and wildest 
mountain chain in northern Europe, and covers three thou- 
sand square miles. It divides east and west Norway, with 
Dovre Mountain shutting it off on the north. The highest 
peaks, Glittretinden and Galdhdpiggen, are about twenty- 
five hundred metres. Before 1820, Jotunheimen was an un- 
explored wilderness, visited only now and then by a reindeer 
hunter from some village in the vicinity, or by a fugitive 
from justice. But in 1820 it was discovered. By and by it 
was mapped, trails were blazed, and rest houses built, 
so that now the mountain climber finds shelter after a 
day’s march; for even in midsummer the temperature 
falls below the freezing point at midnight. Jotunheimen 





By INGRID STABEKK 
Troop One, 


is visited at the present time by a 
great number of tourists, both Nor- 
wegians and foreigners, especially 
Englishmen, who like climbing. 

After a great deal of studying over the map, and a lot 
of talk we decided to take the route from Lyster over Tur- 
tegro, Fanaraaken, to Gjendebu. 

Having made a short tour around Bergen, we took the 
steamboat up Sognefjord, and on August fourteenth found 
ourselves at Turtegro, in the wildest part of Jotunheimen. 
But here we learned it was not advisable to cross Fana- 
raaken—we ought to cross the Sogne Mountain to Krossbo- 
den, and from there on, with a guide, go over Smorstabben. 
We took the advice, and the following day found ourselves 
at Krossboden, tired and hungry, but in wonderful humor. 
The last two hours had been spent in forced marching in 
order to escape a snowstorm which was close on our heels, 
but when we asked for a guide to take us over the hills 
the following day, we met with trouble. One of the guides 
would not be back until the next evening; and the other 
had been engaged by three village ladies. This delay an- 
noyed us, especially as these ladies were going the same 
way by which we had come, where the trail was so well 
laid out that no guide was necessary. 

But all our assurances were of no avail—they did not 
dare cross the terrible mountain alone. To add to our an- 
noyance with these village ladies—they were queer people, 
with skirts down to their ankles, woolen caps over their 
ears and, calfskin shoes on their feet—they were climbing 
Jotunheimen. In order to look as much as possible like 
mountain climbers each one had taken along a stick five feet 
high which she dragged along wherever she went. When they 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Hop on 


HE first course in Sweden, the 

second in Switzerland, then on 

through Turkey and China and 
France to Hawaii for dessert! Impossible, 
you say? Oh, no, it can be done, if you use 
a magic carpet. Not the one in the old fairy tale, because 
that has been lost for centuries, but a carpet of your own 
that can take you anywhere without really moving your 
feet from the floor of your troop room. 

Yes, with a little imagination—which, after all, is the 
most durable magic carpet to own—you may have a really 
international dinner, with strange and interesting food that 
tastes—well, try some, and see. You go to Sweden, the land 
of the midnight sun, for hors d’a@uvres, and are served by 
girls dressed in the gayest of costumes, with tiny caps and 
striped aprons. You whisk down to Switzerland for the 
soup, which a Swiss girl will bring you in a covered tureen, 
the heels of her little black slippers tap-tapping on the floor 
as she comes. Then on to Turkey for your main dish, served 
—en casserole, by the way—by a golden-skinned, dark- 
eyed maiden. To China for rice, of course—they cook it 
deliciously there; to France where you will have a crisp 
cool salad carried in a bowl by a rosy-cheeked mademoiselle 
with a huge bow nodding on her head and, last of all, to 
Honolulu fora dessert that will, literally, melt in your mouth. 

How to arrange such a dinner? Well, there are several 
ways. The first is to make it a regular progressive party, 
going to the home of one girl for the first course, another 
for the second, and so on. The dining-rooms of the different 
houses may be decorated in keeping with the country from 
which the food comes, and the girls who act as waitresses— 
taking turns about for each course—may be dressed in 
costume. Or the whole thing may be made very simple, with 
just a paper apron or cap to lend a foreign note. 

Another way—and this is best if you are giving the 
dinner as a troop, to your mothers, perhaps, or for the 
benefit of your troop fund—another way is to serve the 
different courses in the same large room, but have the guests 
move to different tables or booths for each course. The 
figures running along the top of these pages will give you 
an idea of how to dress the girls who serve the various 
dishes, and flags and festoons in the colors of each nation 
represented on the menu may be used to decorate that 
nation’s booth or table. 











Your Magic Carpet 


Or stay at home and let the world bring your 
—Winifred Moses gives you a brand new idea 


A simpler method that would, perhaps, be best for a 
very large crowd of people, although not so unusual, is to 
serve the whole dinner at one large or several small tables, 
bringing on a small Swedish flag before the hors d’auvres 
and placing it in the centre of the table, and adding a Swiss 
flag before the soup and so on until the end. (You know, 
don’t you, that an American flag would be used for Hawaii?) 

You may have ideas of your own that you prefer to any 
of these. If you carry them out, write and tell us about 
them, won’t you? But one thing is certain. We know you 
will want to give some sort of international dinner after 
having read the recipes which follow. You won't be able 
to resist trying them. Here is the complete menu: 


Hors d’ceuvres Suedois (Sweden) 
Swiss Soup (Switzerland ) 
Kebab Garniture (Turkey) 

Rice, Chinese Fashion (China) 
Salade de Laitue (France ) 


Pineapple Ambrosia (Hawaii) 


And now for the hors d’wuvres! The Swedish people 
are very fond of these little dishes which they call smér- 
gasmat, and of which they sometimes serve as many as thirty 
varieties at one time—and eat them all too—and that 
merely as appetizers. They are set out in dishes on a 
large table or buffet and everyone takes her own plate, 
walks about the table and selects as many of them as she 
likes, taking them back to the table and eating them before 
the next course is served—for these are used only as a 
beginning course. 

For the dinner we are using only two, but you may 
utilize the idea for a party, planning your hors d’auvres 
so that they make a complete meal and placing them on a 
table, buffet style, with plates, forks and napkins so that 
each may help himself and have adelightfully informal party. 

At the international dinner the guests may either help 
themselves from a table presided over by a girl in Swedish 
dress, or the hors d’ceuvres may be brought in like any other 
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—Well Go Forth to 


dinner; or give a progressive dinner party 
for an international party for your troop 


course. Each kind of hors d’aeuvres is arranged in its own 
glass dish or platter. If you get a chance, go into one of 
our Swedish restaurants some day and try their hors 
d’ceuvres or go into one of the delicatessen stores which 
sells goat cheese and other Swedish delicacies and there 
look for the red crayfish pickled in dill like our dill 
pickles. These look like tiny red lobsters. They are delicate 
in flavor and very colorful and a great favorite of the 
Swedish people. A few of these make a wonderful garnish 
for your hors d’ceuvres table as well as providing some- 
thing new. 


Hors d’cuvres Suedois 


1 beet, cooked, sliced and mar- 
inated in vinegar 
mayonnaise 

1 hard cooked egg 


YZ cup diced cold chicken 

2 fillets smoked herring cut in 
shreds 

l cold boiled potato, diced 


Mix the diced chicken, herring, potato and sliced beet 
with the mayonnaise by tossing lightly together. Do not 
stir, as this will spoil the appearance of the dish. Heap on 
a small oblong glass dish, separate the egg white and yolk 
and chop separately and sprinkle over the vegetable mixture. 


Tomatoes with Shrimps 


4 medium sized tomatoes salt 
1 cucumber pepper 
4 cup cooked shrimps salad dressing 


For this, the tomatoes should be prepared several hours 
before using or, better yet, the day before. 

Dip the tomatoes in hot water for a minute or long 
enough to loosen the skin. Then plunge them in cold water 
to chill them. Drain and put in the refrigerator until the 
next day. Peel them, cut them in halves and scoop out the 
centers and season the shells, thus left, with salt. If fresh 
shrimps are used, put them in boiling salted water and 
cook for five minutes. Remove and plunge them into cold 
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water. Then remove the shells and the little 
black spinal column that runs along the 
back. Cut them in two or four parts and 
toss them in mayonnaise and fill the toma- 
toes. Peel the cucumber and cut in very 
thin slices and top each half of tomato with a slice. Set 
each in a cup-shaped lettuce leaf and arrange on another 
glass dish in two rows of four, just before serving. I should 
advise placing a bit of mayonnaise on each slice of 
cucumber or pouring a little French dressing over them. 
Although this is not done in the original recipe, I think 
they taste better. 

And now to Switzerland! It is still cold there in March 
and a bowl of steaming soup is especially welcome. It is 
very simple but deliciously flavored, as some American 
girls can tell you who ate it at the International Camp last 
summer when Miss Liliahe Breand, of Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, made it for her encampment. 


Soupe aux Legumes 


3 leeks 


lettuce 


potatoes 
carrots 


nan 


2 rounded tablespoons rice 

Peel the potatoes and carrots and cut them in small 
pieces. Cut up the leeks and lettuce. Wash them well and 
put into one and one-half quarts of cold salted water. 
Cook one hour. Put in the rice and cook for another hour. 
Five minutes before serving put in a tablespoonful of 
butter cut in small pieces. 

Constantinople is the next stop on our magic stay-at- 
home tour. There we will eat our next course—the kebab. 
Perhaps I should have given you a pilaf which is the 
national dish of Turkey, but they cook their lamb so 
delectably and in such a variety of ways (I counted twenty- 
seven lamb dishes and eleven vegetables cooked in lamb 
broth on a Turkish bill of fare the other day) that I chose 
this meat dish instead. There was a second reason also. 
Last month we learned about casserole cookery. They also 
cook in casseroles in Turkey, but in a different way. They 
cook their meat without using any water, which is one of 
the methods we wish to teach people to use in this country 
because it develops and conserves the flavor and retains all 

(Continued on page 49) 











‘Rowing is the best fun of all,’’ say these smiling Sea Guides from Canada, and they look so jolly we can well believe it 








Good Sports Around the World 


“On your mark! Get set!” you may hear that echoed from 
the far tip of Afraca to Alaska—wherever there are girls you 
will find games and fair play and good sportsmanship 


N CHINA, England, Sicily, Bur- 

ma, Lower Egypt, Argentina, and 

America—to say nothing of a 
hundred other countries of the world—the boys and the 
girls are playing games. Some sports, like tennis and base- 
ball, are now known the world over; other sports, like tro- 
lab in Asia and hai-alai in Cuba, are known in only one 
locality. Swimming was practised long before the famous 
Leander swam the Hellespont. Hiking, in one form or an- 
other, was established almost as long ago as the Swiss Alps 
or the Himalayan Mountains. Even tennis has its ancestors. 
Centuries ago, the ladies of Japan amused themselves with 
a quaint little game, played with a ball and a racquet, 
which resembled our ping-pong more than our fast and 
furious game of tennis. Football, basketball, baseball, golf, 
polo, and hockey are more recent innovations in the sport- 


ing world. But they are no less exciting and praiseworthy 


than the discus-throwing of the ancient Greeks, or the foot- 
races of the Spartans, or the special form of wrestling in- 
vented by the Japanese, jiu-jitsu. 

In Burma the round-faced girls go through their dumb- 
bell drills with as much enthusiasm as the Girl Scouts of 
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New York State, even though the 
swathed skirts of their native cos- 
tume get somewhat in their way. 
They like games, too. Basketball is a delight. The Burmese 
girls have been encased in conventions longer than Ameri- 
cans, perhaps, but their bodies and their spirits are no less 
responsive to sportsmanlike exercise when they once get a 
taste of it. And it is the same with girls from India, Persia, 
China, and Java. 

In Hawaii the girls go in for baseball. What do they 
care if the game was originally for men only? They have 
a strong right arm and a pair of legs apiece and they know 
how to gage a distance with their eyes. The rest is easy— 
and great fun. “Score one all, second half, ninth inning.” 
In Hawaii! 

The wholesome Dutch girls are as active as young colts. 
Often a troop of Girl Scouts can be seen on a forest road, 
pedaling their bicycles at a fast clip. And the muscles in 
their sturdy legs show that this particular trip isn’t their 
first. There are birds and trees to be learned and much 
fresh air to be breathed deep into healthy lungs. The roads 
of Holland say “Come.” And away over the hills they ¢ 
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’Way up in Finland and ’way down in Transvaal Prov- 
ince, South Africa, the girls are swimming. They know 
the crawl and the overhand and the float. They know how 
to save themselves and somebody else in case of an accident. 
In the cold waters of Suomi, Finland, and the warmer 
waters of Boksburg, Africa, the sport is equally inviting. If 
you listen very hard, you can almost hear the splashing from 
every country of the Eastern and Western hemispheres! 

And Ceylon. You should see the orderlies making sure- 
enough campfires and cooking stew in the beautiful country 
around Kandy and Colombo. It smells good. It tastes good. 
And the dark-eyed, dark-skinned girls whose active hands 
broke the sticks and lit the matches and peeled the potatoes 
are able Girl Scouts. If an English girl from Dorset said 
to a Ceylon girl from Colombo, “‘Play the game,” the Cey- 
lon girl would understand perfectly. 

She would understand it just as her comrades in Czecho- 
slovakia, Portugal, Nippon, and Russia would understand 
it. The rules of the game are everywhere identical; the code 
of honor of the sportsman is everywhere the same. Learn it 
on the playing field. Practice it all your life through. 
Truthfulness, courage, endurance, self-control, and fair- 
ness—it is a thrilling list. It is the first essential in being 
a sportsmanlike girl, a sportsmanlike woman, a sportsman- 
like citizen. 

No matter what the game or where it is played, the code 
of honor is unchanged. In Persia or Afghanistan or British 
Columbia, a good winner is a good winner and a bad loser 
is a bad loser. There are no two ways about it. And the 
creed of game sportsmanship is very much like the Golden 
Rule, “Do unto the others as you would have them do unto 
you.” It has been proved again and again, in other countries 
as well as our own, that the love of fair playing, what- 
ever the game, is native to the human heart. The Sports- 
manship Brotherhood, an organization for girls as well 
as for boys, which aims to promote sportsmanship from 
Iceland to Brazil has this code of honor for every girl 
around the world who loves sports and wishes to be a 
good sport—that: 


She keep the rules; 

She keep faith with her comrade, play the game for her side; 
She keep herself fit; 

She keep her temper ; 

She keep from hitting a player who is down; 

She keep her pride under in victory; 

She keep a stout heart in defeat accepted with good grace; 
She keep a sound soul and a clean mind in a healthy body. 


ue 





Those eight sentences are just another way of saying: 
“Take the sweet and the bitter as the sweet and the 
bitter come, and always play the game.” A good sport 
can’t do otherwise, whether on the ball field, on the tennis 
court, on the golf course, or at the desk or in the home. 
“Play the game.” That means truthfulness, courage, Spar- 
tan endurance, self-control, self-respect, scorn of self- 
indulgence, consideration for the opinions of others and 
their rights, courtesy and, above all, fairness. There is 
no situation in life to which these principles do not apply. 
It is the code of honor which will stand every test of 
living. And later—but let Tom Karney say it in verse 
and how often have we not heard our own Founder, 
Juliette Low, quote these lines: 








“When the one Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 

He writes—not that you won or lost, 
But how you played the game.” 


The spirit of sportsmanship is world-wide. It unites 
every nation in a common bond of friendship. We have 
learned, once and for all time, that sports are enjoyed by 
men and women, by boys and girls. Women champions 
in golf, tennis, and swimming have made the world sit 
up and take notice. The splendid hockey teams composed 
of British women have compelled the respect of Europe 
and America. Gertrude Ederle set a record in swimming 
the English Channel, and proved at the same time of 
what stuff athletic girls are made. But these stars are less 
important than the many girls who play tennis only fairly 
well, basketball with average skill, swim, but not as cham- 
pions, ice-skate a little—yet do it all in the finest spirit of 
good sportsmanship. They cannot be counted in thousands 
or in tens of thousands; they are the multitudes who are 
teaching the world a goodwill which the world desperately 
needs. So much that is learned on the athletic field comes 
out triumphantly in later life. John Galsworthy, the great 
English novelist, said: 

“Sport, which still keeps the flag of idealism flying, is 
perhaps the most saving grace in the world at the moment, 
with its spirit of rules kept and regard for the adversary, 
whether the fight is going for or against. When, if ever, 
the fair play spirit of sport reigns over international 
affairs, the cat force which rules there now will slink away, 
and human life emerge for the first time from the jungle.” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Komac stew? Or perhaps it is some fragrant and piquant native dish that these Girl Guides in Ceylon are cooking over their campfire 
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Out of the Treasure Chest 


The bright-colored peasant embrozderzes so carefully cherished 
in the villages of the Old World adorn our modern frocks 


ARYA lifted the lid of the old 

carved chest. The sun poured 

in through the little square 
. window past the row of red geraniums on the sill. Marya 
sniffed the warm spring air, and smiled to herself. It was 
the day of the féte of her village. She smiled again as she 
held her féte dress up to herself, and let the sun delight it- 
self in picking out the gay, bright colors. 

Certainly it was a beautiful dress. Marya’s mother had 
worn it on the saint’s day of the village, and Marya’s 
daughter would wear it. Marya’s grandmother had made 
the bands of lace that trimmed the many petticoats, Marya’s 
great-grandmother had embroidered the bright bands of 
embroidery on the sleeves and skirt. And such embroidery 
and such colors! The dress might have been woven of the 
bright dreams of the young girls who had danced so gaily 
in it. 

If only we could have something so beautiful, we say— 
those of us who have travelled abroad and have been al- 
lowed to admire the lovely things that are hidden in the 
treasure chests of all the little villages of Europe. 

Sometimes these gay embroideries do find 
their way into our own shop windows—bits 
of embroidery and weaving and appliqué from 
the far-off places of the Old World. A Russian 
girl, perhaps, made the brilliant collar and 
band of cross-stitch that decorates a cobalt blue 
blouse. A girl in Sweden wove the belt and 
cuffs on a smart dark green dress. Hungarian 
hands fashioned the 
appliqué design in 
taupe and red on a 
black coat; the gold 
‘and silver embroi- 
dery on a violet robe 
may have come from 
Turkey 

But even though 
we can buy such 
things, if we are 
wealthy, why should 
we not also make our 
own lovely and bright 
colored embroidery, 
just as Marya and 
Tatiana and Ingrid 
do? Bright-colored 
embroideries are 
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Bands of Russian cross-stitch 
adorn the dress at the left 


Czechoslovakian embroidery is 
a colorful note (at the top) 


From Scandinavia came the 
woven collar and cuffs (right) 


lovely on our sports and school dresses, 
for sweaters and skating caps and mit- 
tens, for any number of things. 

It is fun, too, to learn something of the characteristics 
of the work of the various countries, so that we know a 
piece of Bohemian embroidery when we see it, of Russian 
or Norwegian, for we find some kind of handwork used on 
all peasant costumes. Sometimes it is embroidery in wool 
or cotton, or less often, in silk. 

Various countries specialize in different types of work, 
although we do find some of every type in each country. 
For example, the Slavic races in general use cross-stitch 
trimmings which are never done in silk, always in cotton 
or wool. But in Russia and Poland, which are Slavic coun- 
tries, are also found some filled-in embroidery, and wool 
and leather appliqué on coats. In Northern Siberia fur 
appliqué is used as it is in Lapland and among the Eskimos, 
Girls in Sweden and Norway weave designs in long strips 
to use as belts. In Hungary wool appliqué designs make 
lovely decorations on dark woolen coats, and in Austria 
and southern Germany, féte costumes are gay with ribbons 
embroidered in flower patterns. 

In adapting this peasant handwork to our 
own dresses, we should choose the colors of the 
embroidery or weaving to blend with the color 
of our dress. The stitches are the easy em- 
broidery stitches that we all know—cross-stitch, 
buttonhole, over and over, and simple crochet- 
ing for finishing an edge. The pictures on this 
page will give you 
many suggestions 
for your designs, and 
with some strands of 
colored wool, you can 
try out your color 
combinations until 
they please you, be- 
fore you begin on the 
work for your dress 
or cap or bag. 

The dress shown 
at the left at the bot- 
tom of this page is 
trimmed with three 
bands of cross-stitch. 
The girl who owns it 
brought the pieces 
from Europe. Usual- 
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ly such bands come in pairs or in threes, for seldom is 
only one used on a peasant dress. One piece is used, as it 
was meant to be used in Russia where it was made, as a 
little standing collar. The other piece, divided, makes cuffs, 
and the third is the trimming band down the front of the 
louse. 

The dress, in two pieces, is of bottle green silk, and the 
colors of the cross-stitch are vermilion, red, mauve and in- 
digo. Many people have admired this costume so much that 
they have copied the design of the 
cross-stitch and worked it in color 
combinations most becoming to them. 
A red-haired girl put blue and green 
bands on a yellow jersey tennis 
dress, and a brunette made a henna 
kasha dress for herself with many 
shades of blue in the cross-stitch. 
You may choose shades that will best 
suit your own coloring. 

If you do not find any cross-stitch patterns that 
please you, perhaps you can originate one for your- 
self and work out your own colors. Or you might 
see if you can find such embroideries in the shops, 
and put them on in the Russian fashion. 

The second dress was made to be worn with a 
gay-colored Czechoslovakian cap that was bought 
last summer during a trip in Central Europe. The 
dress is of ratiné or monkscloth and the embroidery 
is used for a pocket and a collar. The tie is made 
of strands of orange and blue wool twisted or cro- 
cheted together. These are the predominating colors 
in the embroidery which is worked in many colors. 

The design is filled in solidly, that is, the fabric 






Why not a skating hat in 





to the size of the circumference of your circle. The em- 
broidery is done in wool of a single color. It is typically 
Hungarian in pattern and is worked closely and solidly in 
a ‘flat embroidery stitch. When the hat is finished, crochet 
a single row in worsted around the edge so that it will fit 
snug against the face. You will like it done in vermilion 
on black cloth, or in bright blue on a darker blue. 

With a hat like this, and mittens and a scarf to match, 
you have the accessories for a skating costume or a sports 
outfit. The hat and scarf may be worn in the spring, too, 
with a dress of harmonizing color. The 
scarf is about fifteen or eighteen inches 
wide and one and one-half yards long, 
of flannel, with the design worked in 
wool at each end, and is edged with a 
band of wool crochet. The mittens are 
made by drawing the outline around 
your hand, leaving about a half inch 
for the seam. Cut two pieces for each 
mitten, embroider the design on the 
pieces that go on the tops of your hands, 
then sew one plain and one embroidered 
piece together on the machine on the 
wrong side a half inch from the edge, 
leaving the straight end open. Make a 
single crochet stitch around this edge 
just as you did around the edge of the 
hat. Be sure and have the part of the 
mitten that goes over the wrist and arm 
long enough so that you can tuck it a 
few inches up under your coat sleeve or 
pull it over the cuffs of your sweater. 

There is one more type of European 





does not show as a background. This is a character- Hungarian embroidery? And handwork that I want to tell you about, 


istic of the woolen embroidery of Czechoslovakia. 


scarf and mittens to match? 


and that is appliqué. For this, pieces 


After the flowers are embroidered in the over and The embroideredstrip,shown are cut out of different colored materials 


over stitch they are outlined in a stem-stitch of con- 
trasting color. Cotton embroidery thread or wool may be 
used. The cap that this dress was worn with is much like 
the one in the picture on this page. However, we have given 
you another design for the cap, and you will find still an- 
other design in the two bands at the top_of the page that 
you can adapt for this dress. 

If you have a loom and know how to weave strips, you 
will be interested in the third dress, 
which has neck and cuff trimming of 
woven braid from Scandinavia. The 
stripes are yellow and blue on a henna 
background. 

The embroidered hat shown on this page has 
tabs that come over the ears; however a straight 
one is easy to make. Take a piece of dark wool- 
en material—kasha or flannel; or a piece of 
the same material as your dress—and cut a 
strip about six inches wide and long enough to 
go around your head, leaving an inch for the 


at the top, has many uses 






and put together on another piece of 
material to form a design. In Russia and Hungary and 
many of the cold countries of Europe, this sort of decora- 
tion is used on coats, both the design and the background 
being made of woolen cloth. The bag at the left is of blue 
felt with a flower design made of pieces of red and green 
felt. The border is red felt. The design is sewed to the back- 
ground before the bag is made. Sometimes a machine is 
used, but unless you are certain you 
can make the stitching very even, it 
is better to sew your pieces on by hand, 
using the overhand stitch in thread to 
match your background, or to match 
each piece of your design. When you have put 
vour bag together, make a hem around the top 
and run a drawstring through it. 

There are other things you can decorate with 
embroidery—for your room, for the house—but 
we hive confined our suggestions to clothes alone. 





For spring is almost here, whena wardrobe is very 
important, and a bright-colored dress, scarf and 


Appliqué, also from Hn- 
. ~ ‘ gary, adorns this bag that s es oe — . 
diameter makes the top. Gather your long piece you can make yourself hat will just match the spirit of the new season. 


seam at the back. A circle with a four-inch 
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Vienna, Buda ( 
places that yomw 
phy—do you ein, 
Well, perhaps wo 





In India, your Girl Scout 
costume would be purple 
or gay orange, with a 
long skirt and a veil 



















In Hungary, your hikes 
might take you to ruins of 
medieval castles, crum- 
bling on deserted hilltops 


In Sweden, a country girl 
dressed like this might 
wave to you as you 
rowed home with the milk 
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In Switzerland, 
you could dangle 
your braids from 
the window of 
an old chalet 


In Austria, 
these girls, danc- 
ing among the 
reeds, might go 
to your camp 








uVere a Girl in— 


Budd Oslo, Madrzd or any of the far-off 
t yom only through story-books and geogra- 
you ender what your life would be like there? 
haps would be doing some of these things— 













tl Scout In Finland, you might do 
e purple camp capers with this 
with a girl, and help to wash 


the kettles in the river 





In Germany, you would prob- 
ably know these mountain- 
climbing girls, and_ scale 
rocky peaks with them 


In Denmark, you would 
camp very much as you do 
here, with girls who like 
the same things you like 


In Scotland, 
your tents 
would be 
pitched like 
this on the 
shore of a firth - 
among heather- 
covered moun- 
tains, blue in 
the long sum- 
mer twilights 





In Portugal, a 
Brownie might 
play with these 
little maids 











a ip and letters and even postal 
card messages pour in from still 
other countries, other troops and com- 
panies, other friends around the world! 
News of splendid camps in Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Denmark; plans 
for a “real camp with tents” from Hun- 
gary, and regional conferences in France; 
stories of all day tramps in Holland and 
along the lovely Flemish countryside; 
tales of Jamaican hay rides and Porto 
Rican beach parties—friends every- 
where, in every land, who are living the 
Girl Scout-Girl Guide life everyday. 

In our own country we hear of inter- 
national festivals and international par- 
ties, plays, and tableaux from North, 
East, South, and West. For instance, 
upon the “Range,” a mining region in 
Minnesota, two Russian girls, three Nor- 
wegian, one Finnish, and one Slovian 
formed a troop, raised money (by hard 
work) for their own suits and for a 
Christmas entertainment for the tiny 
village in which they live, and so started 
a second hand library. 

In Philadelphia Girl Scouts held a 
bazaar with such booths. as, China— 
grab bag; Holland—potted plants and 
bulbs; New England—baked beans and 
brown bread; Germany—toys; England 
—jellies and jams. In Lafayette, Indiana, 














To keep the pot boiling, New Zea- 
land Girl Guides make tripods to put 
over their blazing campfires (above) 


“Drop it carefully,” say these Lat- 
vian campers, for it would never do 
to break a fresh breakfast egg! 


Girl Scouts held a rally to cele- 
brate International Month. 
The celebration was in the 
form of a supper followed by a 
program which included the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” a 
Highland Schottische in cos- 
tume, a Dutch drill (with little 
white paper caps and aprons) 
and a style show of the cos- 
tumes of different nations. A 
Girl Scout in uniform repre- 
sented America, and when she 
entered the room everyone rose 
and saluted her. 

Troop One of Des Moines, 
Iowa, who are all Italian girls, 
dressed in the clothes of their 
mothers and fathers and danced 
the Italian Tarantella. In Hurley, Wis- 
consin, some Finnish girls in native cos- 
tume demonstrated spinning. Costume 
parties were held in Charleston, West 
Virginia; Naples, New York; and Quincy 
Massachusetts. Houston, Texas, held an 
International Festival outdoors. Flags 
of all countries were roped from tree to 
tree, and folk dances and tableaux from 
a dozen different countries were 
given in costume. A troop in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, gave an international 
party on its sixth birthday, and in 
Palo Alto, California, four hundred 
Girl Scouts gave a program of na- 
tional dances representing twenty 
different countries in the Stanford 
Pavilion, all very beautiful indeed. 
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This girl camps 
across the world, 
over in Australia 


But we will leave America 
for awhile and discover what 
girls are doing all around the 
world in Girl Scouting and Girl 
Guiding. 

‘*Ship Ahoy!’ 
In Ulster, Ireland 


S. G. S. Brittania (First Bel- 
fast Sea Guide) is the first ship 
in Ireland formed for Guides 
who have a love of sea ro- 
mance, and who feel that the 
great traditions of the sea will 
help them maintain the finest 
ideals of the Guide movement. 
After this company had formed 
its ship and “launched” it, so to 
speak, on the sea of life, many friends 
acted as lighthouses to guide crew and 
skipper through squalls and fogs. 

The ship’s company is divided into 
crews, each under a boatswain and mate. 
Each member of the crew qualifies as 
signaller, cook, and so on. Ordinary 
Guide work is included in the training, 
but the crews specialize, of course, in 
such subjects as knots, splicing, lanyard 
and hammock making, first aid, and 
swimming. Knowledge of different types 
of crafts and cargoes, international code 
signals, and other sea lore all go to make 
up the training of these seamen, with 
off hours spent in dancing hornpipes and 
singing sea chanties, and a record of 
their life is kept in a thick ship’s book. 
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“This passport introduces to you Rose 
Mary Baltimore, Girl Scout of Troop 
Twenty-four, a loyal and law-abiding 
citizen of the United States, who goes to 
visit Japan as a Messenger of Friendship 
and to see the Hina Matsuri, March 3, 
1927. ...” With such passports under 
their arms Rose Mary, and all the dozens 
of her fellow passenger dolls, docked at 
Yokohama last spring, and were greeted 
by no less than the American Ambas- 
sador, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
and the “Grand Old Man of Japan,” 
Viscount Shibysawa. Official receptions 
may be fun, but we wonder if all the 
time every doll was not wondering just 
what little black-eyed Japanese girl was 
soon to give her a home and serve her 
with rice cakes and fan her with fans of 
embroidered silk. Finally, we know, the 
great day of Hina Matsuri—doll festival 
—did arrive, and soon afterwards back 
to America came letters from all over 
Japan telling how happy Japanese chil- 
dren felt with their new dolls. One 
Japanese school in Narno even sent their 
letters—both in English and in delicate 
Japanese characters—together with pic- 
tures they had painted, in a lovely 
sandalwood box to the American troop 
that had dressed a doll for them. The 
Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children, which organized this expedi- 
tion, promised that some new plan for 
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A reception in Japan 
Greets the doll messengers of friendship 


Decorations by 


carrying word of friendship to young 
people of other countries, will be an- 
nounced for this next year. Keep track 
—we feel sure you will want to share in 
sending this message that young people 
everywhere can be friends! 
New friends in Austria 
Wait for an American Girl Scout 


“T am over here on a scholarship,” 
writes. Vivienne Giesen, “and I have 
been waiting all this time for some in- 
spiration to come along so that I could 
write about my activities here, but it 
just hasn’t come. Anyway, I can tell you 
how happy I am to receive THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL and to read all about my sis- 
ter Scouts back home. I am so happy 
that I am a Girl Scout, for it helps me 
to overcome some of the difficulties one 
meets in a foreign country. I have the 
lovely Greeting Card with the Girl Scout 
Laws beside my bed where I see it every 
morning when I rise and every evening 
when I go to bed. It makes me think 
of the Girl Scouts at home. 

“T am working hard and seeing all I 
can here in Salzburg. I love my work, 
and all the new things I see interest me 
so much. I have made many friends 
here, and I find that the girls are all alike 
whether in America or in Austria! I told 
these girls about my activities at Camp 
Andrée, and they were so thrilled that 
they all want to go back with me to 
America and take part in a real Girl 
Scout camp.” 
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Africa has camps, too 

This Liberian Girl Guide loves them 

Dear Nora: Before your letter reached 
me I had just written to you, so I think 
our letters crossed each other. I am 
a native girl from the Vai Tribe, and 
speak the language very fluently. I 
have one brother, and the two of us 
are here in Monrovia with Mother. I 
have a fair complexion, light eyes and 
dark hair. 

I have now completed my high school 
course at the College of West Africa. 
Our class in freshman year was large 
—but, ah, how sad when we reached 
our senior year! Only four “‘and nothing 
more.” I am the only girl with three 
young men, and I came out as “Val” 
(valedictorian). 

I have been a Guide for two years, 
and like Guiding very much. We have 
three troops in Monrovia and they are 
all very keen. We enjoy going to camp, 
and are always sorry when the time is 
up... your friend, Sedea. 

(Continued on page 38) 




















Belgian “‘éclaireuses’”’ from Brus- 
sels walked along cobbled streets 
to visit the Furnes city hall (above) 


These Russian refugees — Girl 
Scouts, every one—found a camp- 
ing spot beside the Mediterranean 
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Our International Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 37) 
Sakbayeme learns about fresh 


air 

Through the Girl Scouts of the village 

At a mission in Sakbayeme (which is 
in the Basa country, northwest of Elat, 
if you know your African geography) a 
troop of Girl Scouts was organized two 
years ago, and worked so keenly that 
about a year later most of them had 
passed their Tenderfoot requirements, 
and become full fledged Girl Scouts. 
They realized that two new rules, made 
to fit their special surroundings, should 
be added to the regular Girl Scout work. 
In the native house, the night is spent 
behind a closed door, with a fire burning 
all night. The Girl Scout now agrees to 
sleep with an opening in her room or 
house, by which fresh night air may 
enter. Secondly she promises to help 
keep the paths and streams clean. 


Sierra Leone celebrates a two- 
day Christmas 
Tom-toms, horns, feasting, and a play 


Out in the African jungle Christmas 
is a celebration long anticipated and long 
remembered, for it has become one of 
the few occasions when tribes and chief- 


tains gather at the mission compounds to 
feast, dance, attend services, and rejoice 
in their own lively fashion. We have the 
story of such a gathering from one who 
has been there: 

“We had planned a simple nativity 
play to open the celebration, but rather 
unfortunately for the play, the neighbor- 
ing chiefs, Fofi and Vermandomollie, 
began to arrive with their drums, tom- 
toms, horns, and dancers, just as the 
players had donned their costumes. No 
native can keep his feet still when the 
music of the tom-toms begins. So we 
were astonished to see Herod and the 
angels, Mary and Joseph, the three kings 
and the shepherds all prancing about 
until we finally got the 1usic stopped 
until the play should be over. Imme- 
diately after the play, however, the 
dancing began again—two bands playing 
simultaneously within a few feet of each 
other—and continued for three hours, 
followed by a long feast.” 


Swimming in Bermuda 
Comes first with every Island camper 


“Our water is so wonderfully clear and 
buoyant and so easy to swim in,” writes 
one camper in Bermuda, Mary E. Tuck- 


er, “that, of course, it comes first in our 
hearts! Our camp this last summer was 
on an island in the middle of Harring- 
ton Sound, a very lovely salt water lake. 
Between dips we squeezed in a few other 
things, naturally—camp cooking, am- 
bulance work, signalling, and so on. We 
were given rowing lessons, too. Each 
patrol had a crew, and there were races 
just before camp broke up!” 


So much mail from Great 
Britain 

That we had to make a composite letter 

Dear Frances: I am just going to 
imagine I know you already and start 
chinwagging fast and furious. I am 
ancient—twenty—but our company con- 
sists of Guides from twenty-one down 
to twelve, so you see we are a mixed 
family. Our District Rally and Exhibi- 
tion came last week—camp craft, home 
craft, and all the different handicrafts 
connected with Guiding. People seemed 
surprised to see that girls were capable 
of putting in panes of glass, mending 
shoes, and so on. We were the fortunate 
recipients of the Senior Challenge Shield, 
having gained our marks in Ambulance, 
Handicrafts, Signaling, and Physical 

(Continued on page 54) 





Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious Feeling? : 


e . By BRIGGS 








WHEN You'RGE AN AMERICAN 
Girt SCouT, HUNGRY AS A BEAR 
AND ONE OF THOSE FOREIGN 
SCOUTS PREPARES A NATIVE 
DisH- 


. ”“ 
08 


-AND You SEE THIS FOREIGN 
DELEGATE PUTTING QUEER 
Foopos In A KETTLE To CooK 


AS YOU HAVE SERIOUS MISGIVINGS 
FOR THE 


RESULT 





a 





“AND AS YouR APPETITE INCREASES 
You THINK OF MOTHER'S Good Nome 
COOKING AND WISH You ‘COULD 
RAID THE FAMILY CARDETR 


OH DEAR! 








> AND THEN THE AROMA FROM 
TAtS FOREIGN CONCOCTION 
ASSAILS YouR NOSTRILYG 





- AND THE FORGIGN 
DELEGATE SERVES You 
With A. BoWte OF THIS Food 
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-ANO- DE-e-e-LIcious!!" 
OH-H-H GIRLS! Aw'T 
IT A GR-R-RAND AND 
GLorRR-R-R-RIovs FEELIN’? 

















Write to “The American Girl” and tell what your troop is doing 
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Girls who toe out— 


are constantly straining their 
feet by allowing the weight of 
the body to bear down too 
heavily on the inner and weak- 
er side of each foot. They al- 
most always get weak arches 
and are usually poor hikers 
and indifferent athletes. 


o- 4 


ae 


antilever 


Shoes 






“Indian Walking 
The official Girl Scouts Hand 
Book says“ Keep the feet straight 
when walking. If a Girl Scout 
notices the tracks of an Indian, 
the first hikers in this country, 
she will find them invariably 
straight-forward. Scientists have 
agreed that the dancing school 
habit of turning out toes is one 
of the causes of flat feet.” 


make good hikers 


5 ier girl who wears Cantilever Shoes has 
little or no trouble in walking with the 
straight-forward, springy stride of an Indian. 
There is grace in her bearing and she has 
much more endurance than the girl who 
walks unnaturally. That is because Cantilever 
Shoes help the feet to be natural. The heels 
are wedged so as to induce the wearer to toe 
straight ahead. And the shoes, are shaped 
like natural feet, not like someone thinks 
the feet ought to be shaped. This makes 
Cantilever Shoes comfortable and easy to 
walk in. 

Like an Indian’s moccasin, the Cantilever 
Shoe is flexible from toe to heel. Your feet can 
exercise and build arch strength because the 

foot muscles have nat- 


ural freedom. Another 





advantage of Canti- 


lever flexibility is that the shoes work with 
your feet instead of against them. You will 
enjoy walking in shoes like these and you will 
have better feet for hiking. 

Cantilever Shoes wear and wear and wear. 
They are made of fine quality, durable leath- 
ers and the girls’ shoes are almost as light as 
sneakers. There are pretty pumps for dress 
wear and fine comfortable oxfords that are 
smart enough for school and _ substantial 
enough for hiking. 

You will be conscientiously fitted at your 
local Cantilever Agency. Look in the ‘phone 
book under “Cantilever” for the address and 
if it isn’t listed there, write the Cantilever 
Corporation, 429 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
they will send it 
to you. 
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Bettina learns a 
Goop Looxs RECIPE 
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ETTINA,” said Kay Landor, 
“you and I have charge of the 
“commissary for the hike tomorrow. 
Can youcomeshoppingwithmenow?” 
“Willingly,” said Bettina, smiling 
at Kay, who in two short months had 
become (for obvious reasons) the most 
popular girl in Lansing High School. 
“Can I charge my share of the things 
at Gray’s, do you suppose? I foolishly 
spent my all on a new beauty cream 
today, so I’m temporarily penniless.” 


“As for me, I’m temporarily a mil- 
lionaire,” laughed Kay. “So come 
along, and don’t worry.” 


She was thoughtful as they walked 
down the street. Suddenly she linked 
her arm through Bettina’s. “Darling, 
let me tell you a secret. Last year at 
this time, I was spending my allow- 
ance, week after week, on beauty 
creams and new kinds of soap, and 
simply praying for a good complexion. 
Sometimes I even went without lunch 
so that I could buy some newly recom- 
mended beautifier.” 


“Sounds just like me,” said Bettina 
ruefully.““But Kay, you have a lovely 
skin—the envy of us all! Don’t tell 
me you haven’t always had it.” 


Kay laughed. “My dear, anyone in 
my old home town will tell you I was 
simply patnetic. Last spring, when 
cousin Jack came to live with us, he 
felt sorry for me. He’s really a famous 
athlete, you know. He said all I 
needed was training; and he laid down 
some simple rules and made me stick 
to them. There’s nothing very start- 
ling about the rules either. Just— 
plenty of sleep, plenty of exercise, and 
the right things to eat at the right 
time. I drink lots of milk, and no tea 





. “< 


or coffee—because one of the impor- 
tant rules is, no artificial stimulants.” 


“Oh dear! I detest milk,” wailed 
Bettina. “You won’t the way I drink 
it most of the time,” laughed Kay, 
“in Postum-made-with-hot-milk. It’s 
delicious—and easier than anything 
to make! I was planning it for the 
hike tomorrow—what do you think?” 


“Fine!” said Bettina. “There’s nota 
girlin the crowd whowon’t want totry 
your recipe forgood looks, rightaway.” 


Wouldn’t YOU like to try 
Kay’s recipe? 
Kay wasn’t naturally beautiful. She had made 
herself so. With vivid health, bright eyes and 
lovely skin any girl is good-looking. 

“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” an 
easy-to-read little book that is yours for the 
asking, tells all about the rules that Kay fol- 
lowed for health and beauty. They’re simple 
to follow—really fun, in fact! 

A thirty-day test of Postum showed Kay 
how much she liked it and how much better it 
was for her than harmful caffein beverages. 
(Postum, you know, is simply whole wheat and 
bran, slightly sweetened and well roasted. 
When made with hot, not boiled, milk instead 
of the usual boiling water, it’s really a cham- 
pion health drink, as well as a delicious one.) 
We’ll start you on the same test, if you like, 
with a week’s supply of Instant Postum, send- 
ing it with your booklet. Fill in the coupon 
today, and don’t forget to send it right away! 

© 1928, P.Co., Ine. 


COUPON NOW! 


P—A. G. 3-28 
Postum Company, INcoRPORATED, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Pleasesend me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet, “The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” 
anda week’ s supply of Instant Postum. 


MAIL THE 








City... State............ 


In Canada, address Canap1An Postum Co., Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 























| The Lily Drifters 


(Continued from page 14) 


was on my left when I went to sleep! 
And the towboat can’t get to me—a 
steamboat couldn’t fight through the 
| acres of lilies! How did they get into 
the bayou?” 

She tried to account for it. A storm 
tide in from the Gulf and then this ris- 
ing northwester, perhaps? But six miles 
below this broad bayou opened to the 
sea, and there Della and the unlighied 
barge were drifting. She struck a match, 
tried to light the lantern—and gave up 
the attempt. 

The wind whipped the tiny flame out 
instantly. So the girl stood on the hatch 
cover and watched the flower garden that 
had imprisoned her silently in the night. 
The danger to herself was swept from 
her mind when she thought of the prized 
cargo under the steel deck. Thousands 
of gallons of crude oil for the dredge 
which must work every hour day and 
night to complete Phil’s contract were 
locked in the lily blockade on the ebb 
tide to the sea! 

“That Cajun girl!” Della cried. “I 
know now! She cut the log boom some- 
where above on Bayou Traverse. I saw 
her going that way at sunset. She knew 
that if Phil didn’t get this last load of fuel 
into his canal this week he was ruined! 
These acres of lilies never got loose un- 
less the barriers were opened. The Ca- 
juns hate us. They are all against us!” 

Della ran from one end of the barge 
to the other. Even a signal light now 
would do no good. Far as she could see 
in the starlight the broad channel was 
a field of wind-swept, close-packed lilies 
trailing their long root streamers in free 
water. The little anchor, which had held 
the barge easily enough in the shallow 
calm of Bayou Traverse, was nothing 
against the pressure of the: flower glacier 
in the wind. The girl stood watching 
the moving field. 

Ten minutes later she heard something 
else. A faint boom on the whipping 
breeze, the distant surf on the outer bars 
of the pass to the Gulf. If the fuel barge 
went to sea it would ground on some 
shoal and that would be the end of Phil 
Mason’s fight to complete his levee con- 
tract. Della knew the odds against which 
her brother was fighting down at the end 
of the little canal he had driven into 
the swamp. 

She sat down despairingly on the for- 
ward hatch wondering if the tired men 
from the dredge were back there search- 
ing for her along the hyacinth barrier. 
The plants would surge on seaward as 
long as the tide went out and then die 
in the salt water and drift on the outer 
beaches in brown masses. 

“The barge will surely strike some 
bar out there. If it doesn’t—well, I 
couldn’t stick to it. The breakers will 
wash clear over it from end to end.” 
Della began to think quietly about that 
finisk. Tomorrow would someone find 
her, perhaps ? 

Then she heard another sound above 
the wind’s whipping of the hyacinth tops. 
Out here, where the channel broadened, 
open patches of water showed. This 
sound came from the left, and there she 








Mystery, boarding school, thrills—in “The Spot on the Blue Blotter” — 
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saw starlight reflected in a ripple be- 
tween walls of lily bloom high as a 
man’s waist. And something moved in 
that open space, dodging on swiftly to- 
ward the barge. 

Della knelt at the side. The stroke of 
a paddle came, and then a hand up to 
the low barge deck. A figure rose up 
out of a tiny swamp dugout. When it 
turned Della gasped. 

“Aurelie Foret, what are you doing 
here?” 

“I was trapped in the lilies. I’ve been 
fighting hours to make half a mile. I 
saw your fuel barge. Nom de Dieu! I’ve 
never seen anything like this. Worlds of 
flowers out of the deep swamp drifting 
to sea!” 

“Yes. Tonight of all nights, the booms 
up on Traverse broke. How did that 
happen, Mamzelle?” 

The Cajun girl stared at her in the 
starlight. “I see what you think. That 
I opened the booms to fill the bayou with 
lilies. So that your men would never 
reach the barge! Do you think I did 
that?” 

“I don’t know—why are you here?” 

The swamp girl ran to the bow. A 
faint gleam of dawn was in the east over 
the wide bay. If there were any shore 


marks to be made out by human eyes’ 


Della’s were not the ones to do it. But 
Aurelie cried out to her. 

“Come here! Seventy feet of water in 
the deep pass, but you have drifted be- 
yond that. The tide and lilies have taken 
you towards the shoals on the left. Now 
that useless anchor might hold. If not 

. we go to the rough water outside!” 

The coils of the hawser were around a 
bitt on the barge’s bow, the anchor itself 
hanging at the end of the short line that 
had sufficed in the shallows. Aurelie was 
working to move the capstan. 

“On this spike with me, Mamzelle,” 
she gasped. “All your big line out—the 
anchor should drag bottom somewhere 
and check this drift. The lilies are not 
pressing so.” 

Della walked with her around the 
capstan, pressing against the handspike, 
and coil after coil of the loosened hawser 
went overside. Once they thought the 
anchor dragged and checked the drift for 
a moment but then the barge went on. 

In the daylight coming over open 
water they saw the white surf pounding 
on the bars a mile away. The girls had 
lowered away all the cable on the bitt; 
surely even that light anchor on a hun- 
dred and fifty feet of rope would help 
them! There was no lessening of wind 
or tide but the great hyacinth fields were 
scattering, tossing in whitecaps. 

Della ran to the bow again. It was 
turning slowly. A tug on the hawser, then 
a drift, then a check again. She felt a 
touch on her arm. Aurelie pointed to the 
left. 

“Shoals again, Mamzelle. The anchor 
will drag and then hold surely . . . un- 
less a big sea comes up. Help must 
come—it will surely come soon 
and—” 

“Tt zs holding!” Della cried 
excitedly. “It zs holding! See 
there, the bow swings to the 
hook! Aurelie, you came to save 
this outfit. By sun up the 
boys will be searching all 








this lower bay. I know they will!” 

“They are coming now!” said Aurelie 
slowly. “Away up the bayou with a mile 
of lilies between them and the pass. But 
they will find a way as the flowers drift 
out. You should be saved, Mamzelle.. . 
you are brave—a cool one, indeed!” 

Della could see nothing to the north 
against all that tawny saltgrass of the 
swamp and the glittering green of the 
choked waterways, but she knew the 
Cajun girl’s keen eyes had discovered 
Phil Mason’s rescuing boat up there. 

“The fuel barge would have been in 
those breakers now, if you hadn’t come,” 
she said. “Aurelie, I’m going to confess 
I hated you in those terrible hours last 
night. I was sure you’d cut the booms to 
prevent Phil’s getting his oil in the pinch 
when he needed it!” 

“TI didn’t,” retorted Aurelie. “But— 
well, I meant to. I left Papa’s camp to 
go to do that at sunset. I wanted you 
to fail. But I discovered the tide and 
wind had broken the booms four miles 
above our place. Worlds of flowers would 
be down on you drifting to sea! And 
then I thought of you. And—and then 
I tried to get to you. I was caught my- 
self in the lilies. I fought all night to get 
near you. We would both have been lost 
if I'd missed the barge.” 











Della seized her hands. “Why didn’t | 
you cross Bayou Traverse to your camp 
at the north canal? To safety?” 

“Your signal light had disappeared. I 
followed down on the tide. Then I} 
couldn’t get back if I'd tried to. It took | 
me till almost daylight to come within 
hail of you.” 

The swamper’s daughter looked tired 
but she climbed upon the hatch to wave 
a signal to the distant launch. And her 
black eyes were flashing as the gale 
whipped her hair and gown in the sun 
and Della jumped up beside her. Sud- 
denly they both began laughing, two 
keen, tanned girls alone on the barge 
half a mile from that white surf line on 
the sand reef. But it held to the anchor 
now. 

“Nom d’un nom, that was a fight!” 
cried Aurelie. 

“Wait till I tell the boys! You were 
fighting for us at last. Aurelie, I wanted 
to be your friend all summer. Why 
wouldn’t you let me be?” 

“That dredge, like a black beetle 
crawling through our beautiful swamp. 
Look at the hyacinths riding out to sea!” 

“But there'll be millions of swamp 
acres left. You Forets would be almost 
rich if your land was drained and 
cropped. None of your people would 
suffer. They’d all be better off.” 

“IT was so poor,’ pleaded Aurelie. 
“In N’Awlyins I desired to leave school 
because I had no party gown. You girls 
from the North have so many pretty 
things. Perhaps I was silly to be jealous 
that way. I wish now—” 

“Pretty things? Come to our camp 











and see the one poor little party gown 


when your swamp land is re- 
claimed. And many other pretty 
things—you deserve them | 
all!” 

Aurelie turned shyly toward 
her new friend. “I’m glad— 
very glad,” she said. 
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IF MOTHER lets you use her nicest 
china, remember to wash fine china in 
lukewarm water. Fels-Naptha works 
beautifully in lukewarm water. In 
cool and hot water, too! 


Fels-Naptha is good golden soap and 
plenty of naptha, combined by our 
special process. Working together, 
they give you extra help, The naptha 
safely dissolves greasy dirt — then 
vanishes; the rich soapy suds wash 
the dirt away. Dishes come out spark- 
ling. Ask Mother for Fels-Naptha for 
washing dishes. The grocer carries it. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODO 


Shy, demure—protected! 


Within that prim little mouth was 
a delicious Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drop! Since 1847 every girl has loved 
this absolutely pure “candy”. It 
safely guards delicate throats against 
coughs and colds. 


Two kinds: S-B and Menthol 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 








Use Cuticura Soap 


And Ointment 


To Heal Sore Hands 





A “made-to-order story” by Augusta Huiell Seaman, in April 
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waffles are so de- 
licious, sweet and 
tender, because 
they are made with 
a Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking Pow- 
der. You will find 
that biscuits, muf- 
fins and all 
quick breads 
have a sweeter 
and more deli- 
cate flavor if 
Royal 





is used. 





Free 


The leaflet, ‘“‘Royal Menus,” 
has some excellent sugges- 
tions for breakfasts and 
luncheons, for both hot and 
cold weather. Be sure to fill 
out and mail the coupon 
below for your free copy. 


— 


— 1° : 


So ae , eoeig ss \ 
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The Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Dept. 21, 102 East 42nd Street, 
New York 


Please send me free copy of “Royal 
Menus.” 
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(Continued from page 11) 
them one now—this very minute. 

Poor Jo couldn’t think of a story just 
that very minute. Who could have been 
expected to, with a heart so full of bit- 
ter disappointment ? 

“T can’t just now. I must do my 
prep,” she told them. 

“No, you needn’t, Jo. It’s Friday. 
You know it doesn’t matter if you don’t 
do your prep on Friday. Nowthat you’ve 
| not got to go to the rehearsal to-morrow, 
you can do it quite well another time,” 
Marjorie pointed out. And Jo, conscious 
that this was quite true and, to tell the 
truth, not feeling at all in the mood to 
tackle work for Miss Martin just then, 
gave in. 

“Only I can’t tell you a story. We'll 
go up to the nursery and act something 
instead,” she suggested. 

_ “Oh, yes! Let’s!” cried Tony and 
Tits, and Marjorie said eagerly: 

| “Let’s act the play you were going to 
act in at school! The one that’s about 
Rosalind in the forest.” 

Jo winced at the bare suggestion. 

“No, no! We can’t act that,” she said 
hurriedly. But the family was too 
pleased at the idea to let it drop. 

“Ves, yes, let’s, let’s!” pleaded the 
little ones and, quite unexpectedly, the 
older children joined in the clamor. 

“It’s As You Like It, isn’t it?” said 
John. “Old Bill’s been making us read 
that for literature class. There’s rather 
a topping wrestling scene in it. If you 
like, Geoff and I will come and be the 
wrestlers.” 

That settled it! If the boys were will- 
ing to come and act in a nursery play, 
it wasn’t likely that Jo would be let off. 
Mab added her pleas and Jo yielded and 
the whole party adjourned to the nursery. 

Strangely enough, Jo didn’t find it 
half as harrowing as she had expected. 
Making the best of a bad job, she flung 
herself heartily into the game and 
found, as time went on, that she was 
quite enjoying it. The part of Rosalind 
fell naturally to her share, and she dis- 
covered that, even though it was such an 
amateur performance, there was quite a 
lot of pleasure to be got out of playing 
it. In the school production, the part of 
the heroine was being taken by Gwen 
Clare, one of the prefects, for whom Jo 
cherished a secret admiration. Jo had 
taken note of the way Gwen played the 
part, and she now made use of her ob- 
servation with good results. She really 
had a talent for acting—Miss Greenway 
had not been mistaken in that—and 
though the nursery performance as a 
whole would scarcely have been recog- 
nized by anybody as a representation of 
As You Like It, the acting of the heroine 
might possibly have given a very observ- 
ant critic the clue. 

The family enjoyed the fun, and 
though the boys soon grew tired of 
“playing with the kids,” and Mab, too, 
cried off, the three little ones wanted 
the new game over and over again. Jo, 
to please them, good-naturedly went on 
playing it, not only on that particular 
Friday night, but most other nights 
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Jo's Family 


as well, after her homework was finished, 
To make it more interesting to herself, 
she learnt Rosalind’s words by heart— 
she had already picked up a good many 
of them through listening to Gwen Clare 
at rehearsals. And that was how it was 
when, just three days before the date for 
the school performance, Gwen Clare and 
Dorita Druce, who was understudying 
her, both went down with influenza. 

“Both of them got it?” cried Miss 
Greenway aghast, when the bad news 
was brought to her at. one of the final 
rehearsals. ‘“‘What in the world are we 
going to do? Really this is a most un- 
foreseen disaster—both of them! I—I’m 
almost afraid that we may have to cancel 
the play. I do not see how it will be 
possible to train anybody to take the 
part of Rosalind in such a short time.” 

“There’s just a chance that Gwen may 
be well enough to act on the day,” said 
Gwen’s grown-up sister, who had come 
with the dreadful news. 

Miss Greenway, with more experience 
of influenza, had not much hope. 

“Well, we’d better carry on with the 
rehearsal, I suppose, since everybody is 
here. Perhaps we may be able to get 
somebody from the outside to take the 
part. I wonder what ft would cost to get 
a professional actress down? Somebody 
must read Rosalind’s part just for today. 
Who is there here now? Oh, Josephine 
Ransome—” it was one of the days when 
Jo, in her capacity as a forest lord, had 
to attend the rehearsal, “you read quite 
nicely. Suppose you take it. Here’s my 
book. You will, at least, be able to give 
the other players their cues.” 

Jo, however, did a good deal .more 
than that! She took the book Miss 
Greenway gave her, but she hardly used 
it. The nursery performances stood her 
in good stead. Nervous at first, she grew 
more confident as the play went on and, 
to everybody's astonishment, she gave a 
really excellent rendering of the part. 

“My dear child! I’d no idea—why, 
you know it nearly all!” Miss Greenway 
cried. “I wonder—” and then she took 
aside Miss Trevor and Miss White, who 
were helping her with the production, and 
held a long and serious consultation with 
them in a corner of the room. 

The upshot of it was that Jo was given 
the part to play—far and away the most 
important part in the play! And for the 
next three days she was excused lessons 
of every description and handed over to 
Miss Greenway to study the role of 
Rosalind. So well did she work that, when 
the great day came, she was called be- 
fore the curtain at the close of the play 
no less than four times by a delighted 
audience—thus covering the lower fifth, 
as well as herself, with glory. Never be- 
fore had a five B girl taken the chief 
part in the end of term play! 

“Tt’s all through the children at home, 
really. I should never have been able 
to do it, if it hadn’t been for playing 
it with them,” Jo said modestly, when 
people were overwhelming her with con- 
gratulations. And really, when you come 
to think about it, it really was through 
them. 





It wasn’t an equal fight, but he was game all through, as a thoroughbred should be— 
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Juliette Low 
~ How better celebrate Interna- 
ti tional month, so close to the 
nd heart of our Founder, than 
as by creating a memorial to her 
‘or 
nd By gave the lead! And ours to follow on 
ng Where she has blazed the way, though 
she is gone. | 
iss Treasured along the mounting trail we find 
cag Her signs of faith and wisdom left hehind. 
“ Courage and common sense; a love so wide 
ral That all humanity might there abide; 
we Humor that challenged all the odds of fate; 
in- A vision that could make achievement great ; 
m A joyous trust in God; a faith secure— 
cel Because she lived all these, they shall endure. 
be She caught the inspired torch and held it 
he high, 
e” Our trust, to see that it shall never die.” 
lay By Edith Ballinger Price 
aid 
” The Juliette Low Memorial Fund— 
‘i you read of it, of course, in last month’s 


AMERICAN GiIRL—appeals to the hearts 

the of Girl Scouts and their friends the coun- 

try over. The object of the Fund, “to 

promote Girl Scouting and Girl Guiding 
throughout the world, as a contribution 

the ‘ <i oe ; 

to peace and good-will,’ continues Mrs. 


a Low’s great interest in the international 
wd spread of our sisterhood, and reflects the 
dl interest of all those who loved her and 
‘wd followed her in the Girl Scout movement. 


had At present, the amount contributed to 
. the Juliette Low Memorial Fund is 





$7480.51. This includes $2879.81 from 

ted seven hundred and nineteen Girl Scout 

troops, about $2429.20 from Girl Scout 

—_ officers and Council members, and 

fies $2177.00 from friends outside the move- 

eal ment. Some troops have sent small ot 

lies amounts and some larger ones, but al- a 

amen ways, in the letter accompanying the tii 

. Cd 

ad troop gift, there has been expressed the BB 

ape wish that it might be greater, more nearly ee 
commensurate with the affection felt by 

aw Girl Scouts for Juliette Low. ; 

ii One troop had a real memorial meet- 

sak ing to which the members brought all the 

wen interesting things they could find out 

onl about Juliette Low. And with their 





vith stories of her, they brought contributions 
to the Fund which is to help perpetuate 
her memory. Another troop is giving the 





























ven Be. : . 

oun proceeds of its International Festival to 

the the Fund. One contribution came in from 

ns a troop of blind Girl Scouts in Min- 

rte nesota. In Savannah, Juliette Low’s own 

_ of city, each Girl Scout troop has pledged 

noe itself to earn a definite amount for the | JanetRead,Colgate&Co., Dept. A-3, 595 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

be- Memorial Fund, and all the girls are Please send me washing directions for stockings, dresses, 

play working enthusiastically planning plays, sweaters, gloves, blankets, etc., and a sample box of FAB. 

hted fancy-work sales, and other money-rais- 

‘fth. ing schemes. Many troops are at work 

be- and we hope to have a much fuller report 

hief by next month. Please write to head- MN ina stb bddctncs see adds cmmade Dak cieiukiad web awetl 
quarters telling what your troop is doing 

yme, to help swell this Fund, which will al- 

able ways keep alive the ideals and spirit of 

ving our Founder. 

shen Contributions to the Fund should be 

con- forwarded by check or money order, | g 

ome made payable to Girl Scouts, Incor- | \¢ 

yugh porated, and marked Memorial Fund, 
to National Headquarters, 670 Lexington | 

— Avenue, New York, N. Y. Fm 


{ULUUMAUAUUAECOEEOELGOGE LUGE LENE ORE AE TN 








Albert Payson Terhune tells about him in one of his famous collie stories next month 
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(Continued from page 22) 


We won’t ever forget it, our first meal 
at the World Camp. And then we went 
to bed as soon after as possible, sleeping 
on our puffy straw mattresses. Some of 
the girls slept outside because by the 
time they had put their suitcases inside 
there wasn’t any room in the little green 
tents for them! 


Friday 

Hurrah, the English Guides have come 
—arrived late last night. This morning 
after breakfast we straightened up and 
managed to get both suitcases and beds 
into the same tent at the same time. 
Then to colors. They do it differently 
from the way we do. For instead of tak- 
ing the flag up from the ground, they 
have it folded at the top of the pole, and 
it is opened by a pull of the rope. 

After prayers, we went swimming in 
Lake Geneva. We had to don our uni- 
forms as we went through the city, be- 
cause no one in camp but the Americans 
wears bloomers. It’s strange to see every- 
one in camp wearing skirts all the time. 
It seems the girls don’t wear bloomers 
over here, even in gym classes. 

After lunch and rest hour, we went to 
canteen. Ice cream! Our mouths watered. 
Mrs. Edey came to see us this afternoon 
and talked to us. Most of the time, 
though, we have spent just looking 
around and meeting the different girls. 
It was so interesting to hear everybody 
chattering different languages and to see 
the different uniforms. 

This evening we had our first camp 
fire. We took our flags as did most of 
the other nations and it looked so pretty 
when we were all gathered together. Dif- 
ferent groups sang songs and the Egyp- 
tian girls gave a dance, much to our 
delight. Then to bed and our first real 
day at camp has ended. 


Saturday 

When the usual morning fatigue duties 
were done, we marched by encampments 
to colors. After colors and prayers came 
troop demonstrations. They were given 
by Sweden who showed some excellent 
First Aid and the English who demon- 
strated games. We gave a troop meeting, 
with Miss Potter as our Captain. First 
while Court of Honor was being held, 
the rest of us sang. Then opening forma- 
tion, Girl Scout work taught by games 
and then more games. We closed with 
the goodnight circle. One of the songs 
we sang was the crocodile song and they 
were so pleased with it that they asked 
us to teach it to them. And it certainly 
sounded queer hearing them. And just 
try to explain what a crocodile is—in 
French—if you want some fun! 


Monday 

This morning we divided into three 
groups, English, German and French- 
speaking groups, and everybody except 
the cook went to see the B. I. T. (Bureau 
de International Travail). An English- 
man spoke to the English-speaking group, 
taking us through the building. 


“We Went to the International Camp” 


Today the Americans in encampment 
three, Lyskamm (all the encampments 
here are named for mountains in Switz- 
erland) went to visit the Norwegians for 
lunch. 


Wednesday 


In the morning we watched folk 
dances ‘given by the girls from Norway, 
Sweden, Poland and Finland. They were 
dressed in their native costumes and 
were quite colorful. They taught us one 
of the folk dances—but we didn’t do it 
as well as they. 

The different countries kept asking us 
for our native dance. We thought the 











| | 

| IF YOU WERE 

| at the International Camp at Geneva 
last summer you will surely want to sce 


the moving picture that taken 
there, and 


+ IF YOU WEREN'T 


abroad you will want, all the more, to 
find out what went on. 





was 


Any troop may rent this film from 
Girl Scout National Headquarters for 
$2.00 a day plus transportation to and 
from headquarters. Twenty-five cents 
will be charged for each day the pic- 
ture is kept after it has been shown. 


For further information write to Girl 
Scout National Headquarters at 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Indian was probably what you would 
call native. So we donned blankets and 
feathers and gave an Indian dance, much 
to their delight. 

For camp fire tonight, we did not have 
the big one but had it by encampments. 
In camp three, each nation sang some of 
its songs. In seven, the Hungarians 
sang some songs and the commandant 
told a story in English and then in Ger- 
man. Camp nine went to visit camp eight 
and had heaps of fun playing French 
games. The moon was beautiful. 

Today the camp planted an Interna- 
tional Tree at the B. I. T. building. 


Friday 

Up at five-thirty—we are rather get- 
ting accustomed to getting up that early! 
But it was well worth it. We formed 
according to nationalities and hiked to 
Geneva. Then we boarded the boat and 
were off for a trip across Lac Lemon 
(Lake Geneva) to the Castle of Chillon 
about which the poem The Prisoner of 
Chillon was written. 

It was a beautiful day and the scenery 
was wonderful. We had a great chance, 
too, to be with the other girls—they cer- 
tainly are great. For lunch we had sand- 
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wiches which were at least four inches 
thick, eggs, sparkling water and peaches. 

About noon we arrived at Montreaux 
and walked to the castle. It was very in- 
teresting and quite historic. We were 
very much interested in the different 
Guides, especially the girl from India 
who wore a diamond in the side of her 
nose. 


Saturday 


Up at five again this morning for we 
were going to Chamonix. By eight we 
were ready and off in big buses. 

It was a beautiful drive and most of 
us nearly got cricks in our necks from 
looking at the tops of the mountains. Half 
way to Chamonix we stopped and every- 
body hopped out to buy sugar buns. 
They were so good! About eleven we 
reached the town of Chamonix and then 
we took a little train whose engine 
puffingly backed us up the mountain. Up 
and up and up we went until the houses 
and village below looked like toys. 

At last we were at the top and there 
we saw the Mer de Glace, a river of ice. 
It was beautiful with the snow-covered 
Mont Blanc behind it. As we had almost 
an hour before we went back, some of 
the girls went down on the ice. At last, 
though, we had to go back. We ate lunch 
in a little hotel. And after lunch an orgy 
of shopping. 


Sunday 

Directly after a nature conference 
we had our tree planting ceremony. We 
had brought a tree all the way from 
home and National Headquarters had 
given us a marker. We marched in sing- 
ing our Girl Scout tree song. After form- 
ing a circle around the place where the 
tree was to be placed, we sang Joyce 
Kilmer’s Tree Song. Mrs. Shaw told how 
it is a custom for our Girl Scouts at 
home to plant a tree wherever we camp. 
We then planted the tree, each Girl 
Scout helping to put some dirt around 
it. We ended by singing the Tree Song 
again. It was a lovely ceremony. 

At five we gave our pageant. A large 
map of the United States was held up by 
Uncle Sam and the Pilgrim. Each Girl 
Scout was dressed to represent her part 
of the country. As she walked onto the 
scene, the others sang a song typical of 
her region of the United States. Having 
reached the map, she pinned a large star 
on her state, then said a few words about 
it and told how far it was from Geneva. 
As each girl finished, she stepped back 
near the map, forming a tableau in the 
center of which, finally, stood the Ameri- 
can flag with Liberty in front. Every- 
body seemed to like the pageant and we 
were asked to put it on again the last day 
in the Parade of Nations. 

The French girls also gave one and 
into it they brought all the French folk 
songs, even Frére Jacques. The Belgian 
Guides gave a number called the Lady of 
Brussels in which they told the story of 
the patron saint of Brussels. The girls 
from Latvia gave their dance and the 
Swiss Eclaireuses sang their songs. 








Eva wanted a new dress, oh, so badly; but she tried to make the old one do— 





he 
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Wonday 

Everybody was busy today with the 
international program which came in the 
afternoon. At five the program began. 
Latvia came first with a dance in cos- | 
tume; then the Dutch danced, followed | 
by Norway, Hungary, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, Scotland, Ireland, Po- 
land, England, Finland, the United States, 
France and Wales. Ali the dances were 
in costume and they were so pretty. 

In the evening we had our last camp | 
fire and we sang heaps of songs, each 
nation having its turn. It seems too bad 
that we have to go when we are all such 
good friends. For closing we gathered in 
one big circle and sang Auld Lang Syne. 





Tuesday 

We woke up in camp four at four- 
thirty! The Latvians were up before us | 
and were singing merrily, which accounts | 


. for our getting up so early. We were | 


glad to, because we wanted to get our 
packing out of the way. About nine- 
thirty we left camp for Geneva and since 
our train did not go until noon, we had 
such fun shopping. We discovered some | 
pins with the seal of Geneva which we | 
decided on as our Alpine Troop em-| 
blem. 

At noon we arrived at the station and | 
the best thing was there. We got mail! | 
The first we had had since we left home. | 
Don’t think we didn’t rejoice. 

Many of the Swiss Guides came to the | 
station to say good-bye to us. And on the 
way to Paris a good many of us slept. 
We reached Paris again in the evening | 
and went directly to the hotel for—yes— 
a hot bath, first thing. 


Wednesday | 

A whole day of travel. We left Paris | 
early this morning for Calais. After a| 
ride through France and another delici- 
ous meal on the diner, our last French 
one, we arrived at Calais. Through cus- 
toms and aboard the boat ready to cross 
the Channel. Contrary to the usual story, 
the day was fine and we never got seasick 
a bit. 

lt was fun to watch the chalk cliffs 
of England and I don’t believe any of us 
had ever realized how near England and | 
France are to one another. Again through | 
customs at Dover, then on to London. | 

Mrs. Marsh, an American correspond- | 
ent for the Girl Guides, met us at the | 
station. She came with us to the hotel | 
and talked to us a few minutes. After | 
dinner most of us went for a walk and 
saw Oxford Street, Piccadilly Circus, 
Trafalgar Square and ended up by having 
an American chocolate soda. 








Thursday 

We went sight-seeing in London to- 
day. On the way we picked up Mrs. 
Marsh whom we have nicknamed the 
Duchess. We visited many interesting 
places, Stoke Poges, Eton College, and 
Windsor. When we went through Wind- 
sor Castle, we saw the Queen’s Doll 
House and needless to say we were quite 
in love with it. 


Friday 
Our last day before we sail! Oh, if we | 
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Saberculosis 


a 
Watch for these danger signs= 
~ too easily tired 
= loss of weight 
= indigestion 
~~ cough that hangs on 


Let your doctor decide 








more easily than any other dan- 

gerous, chronic disease. Some 
doctors say “arrested”, others say 
“cured”—it amounts to the same 
thing. If it is detected in its early 
stages it can be stopped before serious 
damage is done. 


OT cee ex han can be cured 


For thousands of years, tuberculosis 
has been mankind's great scourge. 
Whole families have been blotted out. 
Even now, when science knows what 
causes tuberculosis, how to prevent it 
and how to cure it, one family in 
every 50 pays toll to this disease. 


Young people of high school ages, and 
young women up to the age of 25, are 
especially susceptible. Tuberculosis 
exacts heavy penalties from men and 
women between 25 and 50—at the time 
when most needed by their families. 


The danger signals of tuberculosis are 
usually plain to be seen and the danger 
is great—unless the signals are heeded. 
Tuberculosis is like a fire started by a 
match. Stepped on immediately, the 
fire is stamped out completely. But if 
permitted to gain too much headway, 
it sweeps on to destruction. 


In the month of March, 1928, a nation- 
wide campaign for the early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis will be conducted by 
more than 1500 tuberculosis and health 
associations of the United States. They 
will organize meetings where informa- 
tion will be given, motion pictures and 
posters will be shown and pamphlets 
distributed, all emphasizing the impor- 
tance of early diagnosis. 


People will be told to watch for the first 
signs of tuberculosis, They will be 
asked to answer these four questions: 


1. Do you tire easily? 

2. Are you losing weight? 

3. Do you suffer from indigestion? 

4. Have you a cough which hangs on? 


There will be many instances, of course, 
in which people may have all four of 
these weaknesses without having con- 
tracted tuberculosis. But if the answer 
is “yes” to any one or more of these 
questions, go to your physician for a 
complete medical examination. He will 
not merely put his ear to your partly 
covered chest and give an opinion. With 
stethoscope on bared chest, perhaps 
with X-ray photographs and other 
diagnostic tests, he will seek to discover 
definitely the condition of your lungs. 
Then he will advise what should be done. 


Hopeful, but ill-advised sufferers have 
wasted millions of dollars on so-called 
“remedies” for tuberculosis. Not one 
person has ever been cured in this way. 
But, on the other hand, many thousands 
of tuberculous patients who have gone 
to a sanatorium and had the benefit of 
scientific medical care in addition to 
Rest, Fresh Air, Sunshine and Nour- 
ishing Food, have come back to their 
families—cured. Every 
modern sanatorium 
that is built to care for 
tuberculous patients helps 
to reduce the deathrate. 


The big, life-saving mes- 
sage to the nation in 
March will be, “Find out 
—don’t wait”. 





The war to prevent and cure tuberculosis 


is one of the brilliant triumphs of modern 
science. The deathrate from tuberculosis 


far for successful treatment. Later, when 
cases were discovered in early stages the 
tide turned. Today—thanks to greatly 


tov 


4. 





has been reduced almost two-thirds during 

the past 40 years. 

Now statisticians boldy predict that during 

the lifetime of the majority of the rea 

of this announcement tuberculosis will be 

under such thorough control that it will 

be an infrequent cause of death. 

Think what it means. Twenty years ago 

the principal cause of death—twenty years 
m now an infrequent cause of 

At first the fight was a stubborn one and 

at times discouraging. When cases reached 

physicians they had usually advanced too 


at 


ures and to the widespread cooperation of 
individuals, as well as official and private 
organizations, with the medical profession 
—tremendous gains are in sight. 

The Metropolitan urges people in all parts 
of the country to give a 

port tothe March campaign of the national 
and local tuberculosis and health associa- 
tions for early diag and i di 

A_ copy of the Metropolitan’s 
booklet, “Tuberculosis”, will be mailed 
free to every person asking for it. 


action. 


of preventive meas- 


ole-hearted sup- 





HALEY FISKE, President. Oe 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
could just have more time over here. We sii iit alae More new Insurance each year 








No. 68D-3 


The unexpected result is told by Lou Henry Hoover in “The Primrose C répe de Chine” in A pril 
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“We Went to the International Camp” 


(Continued from page 45) 

only went sightseeing this morning, but 
we saw heaps of things. London Bridge 
which wasn’t falling down at all; the 
Tower Bridge and the Tower of London. 
It isn’t a tower at all, either, but a build- 
ing. There we saw the Crown Jewels. 

From there we went to the Parliament 
Building and Westminster Abbey. It 
would take too long to go into detail but 
anyone who has seen the treasures of 
London knows how lovely they are. 


Saturday 

Today we sailed for home. 
We went to the station this 
morning and then by train to 
the docks. It was almost an 
hour’s ride from London. To 
get to our ship, we had to take 
a tender and as usual we sang 
all the way out. When we had 
found our rooms, we went on 
deck to have our last look at 
England and to say good-bye 
to Mr. Bourner, our courier, 
who has been wonderful to us 
on the whole trip. 


Thursday 

We were especially invited 
up on the bridge this morning by the 
Captain, so up we went. We were shown 
the wheel house and even allowed to 
steer the boat, which was heaps of fun. 
We also saw the chart room. The Cap- 
tain, talking of logs, wanted to know 
if we kept one and offered a cake to 
the girl who wrote the best log for one 
day. She may choose the day and the 
best one is to be decided on by popular 
vote. 

In the afternoon there was a treasure 
hunt. We had our treasures, too—hand- 
kerchiefs that Mrs. Edey bought for each 
of us at Geneva. They were different 
colors and everybody was delighted with 
them. 


Friday 

Today the big excitement was gather- 
ing to hear the logs read and to choose 
the winner. They were very interesting 
and it was hard to decide which one was 
the best. Finally we cast our votes, but 
who the winner was we were to learn 
later. 

The afternoon we spent in copying 
words for new songs and in completing 
our notebooks. When dinner came we 
waited at the table and waited, hoping 
the cake would come, but it didn’t. Later, 
as we were gathered in the bow to sing, 
Mrs. Shaw was called away. When she 
returned, she bore a marvelous cake, the 
one the Captain had promised. Virginia 
Heard had won the log contest. Yum, 
yum, it was good—that cake, I mean. 


Monday 

Our last day! We spent the morning in 
packing and doing other little things. 
Then this evening we sang. As we were 
singing, land came in sight and we un- 
furled our American flag and all of us 
sang America and several other Amer- 





ican songs, ending with the Star Spangled 
Banner. When we sang goodnight, there 
was a lump in everyone’s throat for 
tomorrow we part never to be all to- 
gether again. 


Tuesday 

Home again. At seven o'clock this 
morning, we went through quarantine 
which merely meant filing past the doc- 
tor. From then on we watched the harbor 
until at last we docked at the same pier 
from which we had started. 

After going through customs, 
some of the girls went out to 
Camp Andrée, while others 
started at once for home. We 
couldn't believe it was all over. 
And we can never tell what a 
wonderful time we had. 


The Girl Scouts had an- 
other delegate at the World 
Camp—our own Mrs. Freder- 
ick Edey, and she, too, kept a 
log, ‘“‘because,”’ as she wrote to 
the editor of THe AMERICAN 
Girt, “I thought you would 
like to know what a grown 
up Girl Scout thought about it.” 

Here is Mrs. Edey’s log: 

“The first day I went out, it was a 
lovely warm day, sunny and bright, and 
as I stepped out of the taxi at the little 
ivy-covered gate, the back gate to the 
Parc Ariana, really, my first thought was, 
“Ts this a camp?” For it didn’t look one 
bit like our camps at home. A big field 
with the most beautiful great trees 
dotted here and there, sloping down to 
the railroad track, with a view of the 
lakes in front. 

“All over the field were tents, but not 
ordinary tents. No indeed! These tents 
were French tents, so of course they 
weren't just brown khaki; nothing 
French is ordinary. These tents were pale 
green and with their flaps and flies they 
looked more like great moths than tents. 

“After I had recovered from my sur- 
prise at the way it all looked, I began to 
notice the girls. My gracious, Editor 
dear, you just ought to have seen them! 
Hundreds of them, all in different kinds 
of uniforms, and all look- 
ing as different from each 
other as their countries 
are different from each 
other. I stopped at the 
first tent, and said, “Hel- 
lo.” They all—about five 
girls were busy making 
their cots, or rather mat- 
tresses—got up and 
smiled politely. I tried a 
few words of French, but 
they continued to smile. 
Then their leader came | 
forward and, in excellent ~ 
English, explained that 
they were Hungarians. 

“Further on, a group 
of Swedish girls were 
arranging their cooking 
tent; on still further, an | 
English guide was busy 
sewing mosquito netting 







on to four sticks to make a top for the 
cache. So I went on up the hill, stopping 
to exchange smiles and salutes with these 
Guides from all countries, and found 
some old friends among the leaders— 
some who had been to America. But it 
was the gitls who interested me. How 
were they to get on together? So few of 
them spoke all the languages, some only 
spoke their own, and they were purposely 
all mixed up together. Later I found that 
language didn’t really matter, they seemed 
to get on perfectly. I think it was be- 
cause they were all Girl Scouts, don’t you? 
“Friday morning I went out to camp 
fairly early, so as not to interfere with 
patrol duties, yet be in time for colors 
—and what interesting colors! The flag 
pole was on top of the hill in front of 
the house, and the girls made a half 
circle, two deep, around it. The color 
guard were Swiss Guides that first’ morn- 
ing and, as the Swiss flag broke out at the 
top of the flag pole, the beautiful Swiss 
national anthem was sung. Of course, not 
everybody knew the words but most of 
us knew the tune, so we could hum along. 
Every country had brought up its own 
flag that first morning, and with the 
different flags, the different uniforms, it 
was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
“And the days were so full! There were 
dances in costume, accompanied by sing- 
ing. One group was accompanied by a girl 
who played delightfully on the flute, and 
one group had a violinist among them.” 


The girls who went to the camp were: 
Elizabeth Tillson of Middleboro, Massa- 
chusetts; Eleanor Wiley of Hartford, 
Connecticut; Jane Talmadge Loomis of 
Needham, Massachusetts; Marjorie Doo- 
little of Bridgeport, Connecticut; Eliza- 
beth Duggan of New York City; Helen 
Van Alstine of Rochester, New York; 
Virginia Lincoln of Schenectady, New 
York; Rachel Gatch of Baltimore, 
Maryland; Betty Lloyd of Wilkes-barre, 
Pennsylvania; Helen Nicholas of Mariet- 
ta, Ohio; Rosemary Vopalecky of Lake- 
wood, Ohio; Jane Mertins of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; Anita Vandervoort of 
Woodward, Alabama; Helen Friedman 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Mary Lyon 
Leak of Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Virginia Heard of Atlanta, Georgia: 
Louise Rosenfeld of Chicago, Illinois; 
Margaret Blocki of Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin; Sarah Howells of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Gertrude Walker of Iowa City, 
Iowa; Lillian Horlock 
of Houston, Texas; 
Mary Alice Griggs of 
Amarillo, Texas; Norma 
Judd of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Harriett Toll of 
Porto Rico. Esther Smith 
of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, joined the camp at 


Geneva. Mrs. E. Law- 
rence Shaw of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 


and Miss Ruth Baylies 
and Miss Helen Potter 
of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, were the leaders to 
accompany the girls. 





Do you want to “earn your own”? Read how you can on page sixty-one 
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In The Good Old Days 


HE world has changed a lot since 

the days when wood-burning 
stoves were the most up-to-date con- 
venience of housekeeping. And it 
isn’t standing still now. The girls of 
today — housekeepers of tomorrow— 
will do a lot of new and different and 
better things that mothers aren’t doing 
now. Keeping house will be lighter 
work, and we’ll have better homes and 


will wear better clothes, and our 
families will have even better food 


than we now have. 


A Change That’s Coming 


A lot of mothers still get their milk 
on the doorstep just as it has been 
done since we came to live in cities 
and couldn’t keep our own cow. But 
many thousands of women have already 
learned a new and better way. They 
get their milk from their grocer 
because they know that Evaporated Milk in 
cans is purer, fresher, richer and safer than the 


milk they used to get in the old-fashioned way. 


The Reasons Why 


Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk, pro- 
duced in the best dairy sections of the country, 
concentrated in scientifically sanitary plants 
while it is fresh and sweet, and then sterilized 
in sealed cans. The concentration makes it 
more than twice as rich as ordinary milk. 
The sterilization frees it from everything that 
could destroy its freshness. Not a thing is 
added to the pure milk. The sealed can 


protects it from any possible contamination. 


mn 


Ls 


When you buy from our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 


The Milk Supply of Tomorrow 


In every one of the essential qualities which 


science and authority prescribe Evaporated 
Milk meets the test. Beyond that, it meets 
the modern demand for convenience and econ- 
omy. It keeps fresh and sweet on the pantry 
shelf, equal always to any demand for milk or 
cream—it’s so rich it takes the place of cream. 
It costs no more—in many places less—than 
ordinary milk—costs less than half as much 
as cream. It is the milk supply of tomorrow 


for everybody everywhere. 


Send for our free booklets. They'll tell 


you more about this extraordinary milk. J 


FEEDS 
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EVAPORATED MILK 


RICHER+ SAFER» MORE CONVENIENT - MORE ECONOMICAL THAN 


VAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION G7 __ FUCHS VERS? a os SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO IL 
; | KEEPS FRESH AND SWEET ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF | \ 


ANY OTHER MILI 
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Watch 


the smile spread over your 
patient’s face when you 
bring in Egg Nog you've 
fixed yourself this way: 


Beat the yolk of an egg with 
a heaping teaspoonful of 
sugar, add a cup of milk, a 
sprinkle of salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of Burnett's VAN- 
illa. Last of all, add the 
white of the egg beaten stiff, 
mix thoroughly, and pour 
into a large glass. A little 
cinnamon or nutmeg may be 
— over the top if 


esired. 
If you can’t get Burnett's 
VaNILLA near where you live, 
send 40c for a regular 2 oz. 
bottle. Caution: Never use an 
Imitation Extract in food for 
children or invalids. 


Joseph Burnett Company 
437 D St., Boston, Mass. 


BURNETIS VANILLA 


is absolutely pure 

















The Finishing Touch 


to the Uniform 


—the Neckerchief 




















. , ’ ligee—this Breakfast Set—Cur- 
OW that touch of gay color does relievé smart New Neg eS i 

the khaki! Green, purple, dark blue, hee Serene Fw Ml ten — our 
light blue, cardinal or yellow, also black, — ae inal id ~ ae —— 
tied in a neat four-in-hand and set off with re agp ce, aod ‘ain tae 
the golden trefoil pinned in the knot, a Girl Ticeon fer children, porch furnishings, novelties, etc.— 
Scout is truly uniformed. all illustrated and al! using 


Our neckerchiefs are of best mercerized WRIGHT'S 
cotton, embroidered with the trefoil seal. BIAS FOLD TAPE 








Only 45c. PR. oomes fn three quatitive of S'lk, Lawn. Cumnbrte, 
ie, Gingham an ambray. Also the new Mercer- 
; i 7 2 ized Nainsook, ‘‘fast to every use,” in 

Girl Scout Official Neckerchte, - a 
Made by Titi \ Send 10 cents in stamps 
: PITT e } £28, this book [out March 1) and a three-yard 
STANTON BROS. scmple of tape in fast Yelew "Tarenior’ Lives 
NEW YORK Le Reseda Gold. Yale lue, Tan. 


Peach, Red, Brown, Navy. Also Black and White. 


‘WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO, 


janufacturers 


Dept. 818 Orange, N. J. 


This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 
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The Beholder 
Along the Nature Trail 


You have probably made all the ob- 
servations suggested in last month’s Na- 
ture Trail questions and have them neat- 
ly recorded in your notebooks. I shall 
give you the answers briefly, so that you 
may check your own: 

The full moon was February fifth; the 
last quarter, the thirteenth; the new 
moon, the twenty-first, and the first quar- 
ter, the twenty-eighth. 

The most important difference be- 


| tween maple and elm leaf buds is that 


all maple buds grow opposite one an- 
other and the elm buds are alternate. 
Sirius is one of the dog stars and 


| these constellations, Great and Little 











Dogs, give the name of “‘dog-days” to the 
hot days during most of July and the 
first half of August. The constellations 
rise just after the sun during these dog 
days and cannot be seen. They are visible 
some time during all the other months. 

Starlings, robins—if the winter has 
been mild—quail, juncoes, cardinals and 
jays will visit your feeding station on 
the ground, and titmice, chickadees and 
nuthatches will indulge in the sunflower 
seed and suet on the hanging shelf. 

Seeds and bulbs are very familiar, for 
they are the most common way that 
plants pass the winter. Other plants, 
such as mullein, plantain, and pussy- 
toes, sleep in small “rosettes” on the 
ground, which protect them from cold. 
Cacti have heavy layers of cells for pro- 
tection. 

Some animals hibernate, which merely 
means sleeping through the winter. Frogs, 
toads, snakes, fish and most small mam- 
mals do this. Animals also migrate for 
short distances. The caribou and moose 
will do this when food becomes scarce at 
their accustomed feeding places. Timber 
wolves and deer will hunt in packs. 

Ask your captain to read you the 
story in the January “Girl Scout Leader” 
about marble and the small animals 
which form it. 

Here are the quests for March: 

What birds return to your section of the 
country this month? Start a bird calendar. 
What birds have begun their nests? 

Find the constellation responsible for out 
expression “By Jiminy” and tell the story 
of the brighter of the twins. 

Can you discover the nest of a robin? 
When were the eggs laid? Did the father 
bird sit on the nest? When did the eggs 
hatch ? How many times were the babies fed 
in an hour? When did they fly away? 

When do you first hear the frogs? Can 
you recognize them by their call? 

Cut off a few small twigs and place them 
in a vase in a warm spot. How long before 
they bud? 

Obtain a bulb—paper narcissus is very 
good—and plant it in stones and water. 
Keep the bulb covered with a paper cornu- 
copia and in a dark, warm place for about 
ten days; then put it in a warm, sunny 
place. After you have placed it there, try 


| to learn how long it takes the leaves to 


grow one inch. Can the bulb be grown 


| again? 


How is the goldfish particularly adapted 
to live in water? Can he move his eyes? 
Do his gills move at the same time his 


. mouth opens? — BERTHA CHAPMAN CaDY 





They said it would either kill or cure her to go to sea— 
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Hop on your 


(Continued from page 29) 
the nutritive value. The new waterless 
cookers can be used to advantage for 
this type of cookery. There is only one 
objection to these Turkish lamb dishes— 
they are so very rich. But our Swiss soup 
was simple, containing very little fat, so 
perhaps we shall appreciate the rich 
Turkish dish. The word kebab means 
lamb, and geraiture kebab is lamb gar- 


ished with vegetables. 
Garniture Kebab 
ounds or more lamb 1% to 1 pound mush- 
ttablespoons salad oil rooms 
$carrots il cup green peas 


the lamb in two-inch cubes and 
put it in a hot iron pot. Sear the meat 
on all sides. Lower the heat, add the 
salad oil and cook slowly for an hour. 
Then add the carrots, cleaned and cut in 
dice and the peeled mushrooms and a 
easpoon of salt and cook slowly an 
hour longer or until the vegetables are 
tender. Put in the peas and leave long 
enough to heat through. One can of 
mushrooms may be used if you cannot 
obtain fresh ones. 

Rice being most appropriate to serve 
with our rich kebab, China is the next 
country we shall call upon. 


Rice, Chinese Fashion 


Allow two tablespoons of rice for each 
person to be served. Wash the rice and 
cover it with cold water and let it soak 
an hour. (This soaking may be omitted, 
however, if you are in a hurry.) Fill a 
large pot two-thirds full of water. By a 
large pot, I mean one that will contain 
several quarts of water. Add a teaspoon 
of salt for each quart of water used. 
When the water is boiling, add the rice 
slowly so as not to stop the boiling. Cook 
for from twenty to thirty minutes or 
until a grain of the rice pressed between 
the thumb and finger feels soft through- 
out. Old rice takes longer to cook than 
new because it is dryer. Drain the rice, 
reserving the water in which it is cooked 
as a basis for a delicious vegetable soup 
about which we shall talk another day. 
Rinse the rice in cold water and reheat 
in the oven, or over the flame, shaking 
it in the latter case so it will not burn. 

Wild rice or brown rice may be used 
instead of the ordinary white rice. It is 
not quite so attractive in appearance, 
but it is more valuable as food because 


Cut 
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Magic Carpet 


ket. First, all the soiled outside leaves 
are removed and put in a pan of cold 
water. The heart, consisting of the clean 
inside leaves, goes into a container. The 
soiled leaves are washed and put on top 
of the hearts. The container is then cov- 
ered and put in the refrigerator until 
you are ready to make your salad. 
Today, we shall serve our salad in a 
bowl. First cut a clove of garlic and 
rub the cut end over the inside of the 
bowl. There should be only a soupcon, 
a whiff, just enough to give an elusive 


flavor. Next a crust of bread is put in| 


the bottom of the bowl to absorb any 
excess dressing. Then the crisp dry leaves 
of lettuce are put in. 


monish you that the lettuce leaves to 


be used in salads must always be 
perfectly dry. 
Just before serving, shake up the 


dressing which has been prepared before- 
hand and pour over the lettuce, using 
just enough to coat each leaf, no more. 
With salad fork and spoon, lightly toss 
the lettuce to mix with the dressing and 
serve at once. 


French Salad Dressing 


teaspoon salt 

teaspoon sugar 

teaspoon Worcestershire 
or tomato catsup 

cup oil 

tablespoons vinegar 


| alll eel el 


sauce 


Ne 
w tN 


Mix in the order given. Put in a bottle 
Shake well and keep in the refrigerator 
until ready to use. 

The salad finished—and duly appre- 


Here let me ad-| 


| 


ciated—we come to our Hawaiian des- | 


sert, which is worth the trouble of a trip 
from France to Honolulu. 


Pineapple Ambrosia 


fresh pineapple or 
can pineapple 

> pound marshmallows 
tablespoons lemon juice 
cup whipping cream 


DONS 


If you really go to Honolulu you will, 
of course, have fresh pineapple. You 
may peel your pineapple and cut it in 
cmall slivers or you may shred it with 
a fork. This you put in a bowl and to 
it add the marshmallows, each one of 
which you have cut in four pieces with 
the scissors. Toss the pineapple and 
marshmallows together and put in the 
refrigerator to chill. Before serving, add 
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All your 


SPEED yet 
a Sure Footing 


A’ any time your skill and speed 


may fail you unless you have a 


sure foot grip. How exasperating 
when a slip makes you miss a goal in 
basket-ball or field hockey or fail to 
return a ball in tennis. 

Today ‘thousands of women— 
among them champions in many 
branches of sport—know that Keds 
will give them the surest footing on 
ground or floor. 


Keds soles are made of fine springy 
rubber. The uppers are light yet made 
strong to protect your ankles against 
sudden twists. The special Feltex 
innersole gives added comfort. 

Keds wear long, too, they give you 
good lasting value for your money. 

Keds come in all popular styles at prices 
from $1.25 to $4.50. Ask for them by 
name and make sure that the name Keds is 
on the shoe. Write for our free booklet 
containing information on games, sports, 
camping, V vacation suggestions and dozens 
of other interesting subjects. Dept. 137 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





the outer coating has not been removed 
and this outer coating contains much 
valuable food material among which 
vitamin B stands preéminent. 

Salad next! And where should we go 


the lemon juice and mix well, using a 
tossing motion instead of stirring it in. 
Then whip the cream, 
sugar and fold it into the first mixture. 
Pile into one large glass dish or into 


Ko 
(Aw 
THE “METEOR” 
The coe pox d a % \ 
ball shoe for girls is light N& 
and springy. Good-look- eeares @ 


sweeten with] ing, sure-gripping. 
Comes in white or brown 
with black trim. There 
are many other Keds 
models too for sports and 





but to France for something piquant, 
yet simple, to help offset the rich and 
heavy meat course. Although Salade de 
Laitue is just the French way of saying 
plain lettuce salad, careful preparation 
makes it a real delicacy 


Salade de Laitue 


The preparation of this salad begins 
when the lettuce comes from the mar- 


individual dishes. If you like, you may 
add a maraschino cherry or a kumquat 
to each serving. Although this is not 
strictly Hawaiian, it gives a nice bit of 
color. If you use the canned pineapple, 
drain it out, cut it in little wedge-shaped 
pieces and mix with the marshmallows. 

These recipes will all serve eight peo- 
ple. You may double the amounts called 
for for sixteen or take just half as much 
for four. 








general wear. 


They are not Keds untess 


Trade Mark Reg. U, S, Pat. Off. 


the name Keds is on the shoe 





Kenneth Payson Kempton 


in April tells of Sally’s adventures on the old “Windward” 
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BOOKS 


that should be in every 
Girl Scout Council Library 


Handbook of Nature Study 
$4.00 
by Anna Botsford Comstock 
(The Mother of Nature Study) 
Field Book of Nature Study 
. £3.25 


in fabrikoid cover 
by E. Lawrence Palmer (“Bugs’’) 


Nature Guiding—$3.50 
by Wm. G. Vinal (Cap’n Bill) 


Tami—The Story of a 
Chipmunk—$1.00 
by Bertha Chapman Cady 


Girl Scout Naturalist 


Prompt shipment made on 
all orders 





THE 
| COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. A’28 Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Festivals of Other haodel 
Make your own! 


FOLK FESTIVALS $1.00 
By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


ILL show you how itis done. 
She suggests how to select 
it, tells about costumes, re- 
hearsals, stage settings and 
all the necessary details. 
She gives four typical fes- 
tivals which can serve as 
a frame to build your 
own. Use the music 
from Fotk Soncs 
oF Many PEoPLeEs 
$3.50 
7 7 7 7 7 7 i 
Will 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave, 
New York 


Please send this helpful book to 


ee . stasininesaibaeandiaaaciueciiney 
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For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire a 
Dialers the Home or School 
Minstrel ening Choru notous 





How to Stage = Pl ee dee 2 tee lays, é cise 
on A e-u a 
4 6. do. 623 so. Wabash; Dept. 67 CHICAGO 
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Tales of 


Widdemer—Harcourt, Brace 


From ‘*Dear Mother Make-Believe”’ by Mabel Cleland 


and Company, Inc. 


Long Ago and Far Away 


By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


N armful of books awaited me as I 
came in from a long journey, not so 
eager for any form of exertion as I might 
have been, and in no especial mood for 
reading. One little book I opened some- 
what idly, began at the first word—some- 
thing I do not always do when I am tak- 
ing a preliminary taste—and laid it down 
only when the last word was over. It was 
not a story, not a play, though it had 
something of the fascination of either: it 
was the biography, simply and sy non 
thetically told for younger readers, of 
the great French painter, Jean Francois 
Millet, by Mrs. Leslie Thomson (Shel- 
don Press). 

If you have not seen at least a repro- 
duction of his “The Angelus,” or ‘The 
Sower,”’ or ‘The Shepherdess,” you 
must live very far from the centres of 
civilization. But in any event, reproduc- 
tions of these illustrate this little book, 
and a copy of the lovely “Feeding the 
Family” is on the jacket. This is the 
study of a peasant woman feeding from 
a long wooden spoon three little girls 
sitting on a cottage doorstep like young 
birds on the edge of a nest. There is 
about this study of life among the poor 
in the French countryside a tenderness 
based upon a subtle and exquisite com- 
prehension. The man who painted this 
brooded over his models as this mother 
might brood over her family. He paints 
them as they are, without prettifying, 
but seeing and showing them with the 
eyes of love, open to the beauty in their 
hard-working lives. One might well be- 


lieve, only from such pictures, that the 
life of the painter might have been one 
of toil, perhaps of privation, certainly 
of religious feeling and family love. But 
reading this brief and much compressed 
account of his struggles and sorrows and 
the sweetness with which he overcame 
them, you will see how much his soul 
was in his work—and you may get a 
new idea of the difficulties of life for 
an artist who will not paint just to 
please the easily pleased, but who in- 
sists on putting on canvas the vision of 
life that comes to him as he looks on the 
world. A true artist almost always has 
a hard time of it—but I think he would 
not change his life for any emperor's. 
Yet one reflects, reading how again and 
again even a very little money, a vert 
little encouragement, would have saved 
so much pain to this loving spirit, that 
when an artist is kept from painting by 
privation it is the world, not he, that 
suffers and loses most. 

Encouraged by the first biography, I 
took next a little one no longer than this, 
Captain Cook (Black), by an English 
writer for young people, G. E. Mitton, 
whose accuracy of statement I have 
learned to trust in other books. This book 
is a continuation of the series “Peeps at 
Many Lands,” and if you have noticed 
them in your public library you have 
seen what excellent colored pictures 
they have. This story, one of a set of 
“Peeps at Great Explorers,” is more in- 
teresting than some of the geographical 

“Peeps,” and the pictures are as good. 





The new uniform? Hazel Rawson Cades discusses it next month 
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Captain Cook is called “the circum- 
navigator,” and he did sail around the 
globe three times, but he did far more 
than this. Every atlas in the world had 
to be re-drawn when the authorized nar- 
ratives of his three voyages were made 
public. For in not one only, but in every 
quarter of the globe he had made, some- 
times completely new discoveries, some- 
times more careful surveys of the dis- 
coveries of others. He was a poor boy, 
the son of a Yorkshire laborer, who slept 
under the counter of his master’s shop as 
apprentices did, when he set out for 
the ancient town of Whitby, to go to 
sea in 1740. At length, as a lieutenant 
of the Royal Navy, he commanded an 
expedition to Tahiti to observe the Tran- 
sit of Venus; then in two other world- 
famous voyages he visited New Zealand, 
Australia, the ice fields of the Antarctic, 
and the islands of the South Seas where, 
as the result of a curious and tragic mis- 
understanding, he was put to death by 
savages. The story, told rapidly, and un- 
dimmed by much commentary, makes as 
good an adventure story as you would 
need. 

If you are in search of some lovely 
stories to tell you ought to read the 
volume of stories retold by Padraic 
Colum, The Fountain of Youth (Mac- 
millan). It is a model for-one who would 
like to get the knack of a told story, 
not one that is recited or read aloud. 
These tales are for the most part from 
folklore from widely scattered parts of 
the earth, though some are original with 
Mr. Colum himself. Some of them are 
Greek, Norse and even Spanish-Ameri- 
can stories. 

A new volume of stories comes from 
Japan with pictures by a native artist, 
The Weaver of the Frost, by Ken Haka- 
zawa (Harper). They would be valuable 
to a story-teller because, so far as I 
can judge, the plots are quite unusual. 
Several of them are concerned with a 
tiny tree-frog, Fleami, and his manner of 
outwitting the burly toad Morror, whose 
favorite retort to Fleami was swallowing 
him. The froglet is a most awful liar, but 
I don’t see how even a strict moralist 
could actually find fault with him under 
the circumstances—any more than he 
could with B’rer Rabbit in Uncle Remus, 
who, like Fleami, had to make his wits 
protect his weakness. 

I have just seen a new book called 
This Earth We Live On, by Elizabeth 
W. Duval (Stokes), that will take the 
sting out of geography for small readers 
if they begin the study of the earth’s 
surface with its alluring assistance. And 
I see that the publishers offer a prize 
of a twelve-inch revolving globe map to 
the boy or girl who sends them before 
May 1, 1928, the best answer to their 
question “Why do you like this book?” 
The next five who send good answers 
may choose a book from Stokes’ new list 
and I chuckle to see that one of the 
books you may choose is my own Ad- 
ventures in Reading, which is going along 
very nicely, thank you, and getting such 
pleasant reviews that my face is con- 
tinually wreathed in smiles. There was 
such a nice girl who brought a copy of 
it to me to autograph for her the other 
day, and I was so glad to see her. 
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Why not “The American Girl” as an Easter gift? 
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Tt was the loveliest hat she'd ever had, and she paid for 
it herself, with dollars earned in The Girls’ Club. 


Money and Gifts 
For You! 


ID I write you in my last letter that I had seen 
in the milliner’s window the loveliest hat that 
could be thought of? And right beside it, in 
glowing letters hung the sign, “Sale—'%4 price.” 
How I wanted that hat to wear to school! And what 
a bargain it was! Yet I couldn't, simply couldn't 
ask Father for another dollar right then. It wouldn't 
be fair when I'd had so many expenses. 
“Here is my chance to earn money of my own,” I 
said to myself. “If other schoolgirls have their own 
money to spend why shouldn't I?” 


As you know, I then took up THE GIRLS’ CLUB | 
plan, and you've no idea how proud and happy I was | 


to earn my first $4.00 within three short afternoons, 
and to walk out of the store with the “hat of my dreams” 
on my head. Mabelle M. 


ES, indeed! Eager, fun-loving girls 











everywhere are earning extra dollars to | 


spend for those bright new things every 
girl should have, yet sometimes hates to ask 
a dear Father or Mother to give her. 

And they do it in spare moments in such 


a pleasant way — a way that is open to you. | 


For I’m sure you’d like to join a Club 
where— 


Eleven-year-old Doris Brown has saved $16.00 | 


for a ‘‘wonderful trip.’ 

Mildred V., a freshman in high school, won a 
lovely strand of pearls and a brief case. 

Eleanor B. tucked away $100.00 toward her 
college fund. 

And Marjory F. bought shimmering crépe de 
chine for her Kother's longed-for Easter dress. 
«-.- ALL THROUGH THE GIRLS’ CLUB! 

No need to wear a hat that makes you 
feel uncomfortable and shy. No need to 
miss the outing or camping trip you're 
dreaming of. No need to put off having fun 
today—just for the lack of an extra 50c or 
$5.00 in your purse. 

All you need do is write me a note or card 
saying: “Dear Manager: Please tell me 





about your plan for spare-time earning.” I | 
shall send you all the information at once, | 
and you can begin earning without a day’s | 


delay. No dues or expenses. 
So, come join our jolly Club and share 
our profits and pleasures. Write today to: 


4 he Gite Hobos. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1058 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Good Sports Around the World 


(Continued from page 31) 

Once upon a time, it was suggested 
that only the English-speaking countries 
were capable of taking much interest 
in team games. That theory was quickly 
exploded. No race on earth lacks the 
sporting instinct. No race on earth dis- 
likes physical competitions. The nations 
of the earth are brothers in sport, or 
sisters. Basil Matthews, in his book called 
The Clash of Color, tells of seeing, one 
crisp afternoon in spring, a team such 
as he had never imagined in his wildest 
athletic dreams. It was streaming across 
the athletic field of the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut. The captain was an 
Abyssinian, thick-set, but a fast and ac- 
curate shot. His fullbacks were a Turk 


and an Armenian, the halfbacks and the 


forward included a Syrian Christian 
from the Lebanon, a Greek, other Turks, 
a Persian, and a Copt from Egypt. Their 
trainer was an Irishman. The football 
field was on Asian soil, but the people 
represented were drawn, not only from 
four separate races in Asia—the Syrian 
Arab, the Armenian, the Turk and the 
Persian—but the Abyssinian came from 
Africa, the Greek from Europe, the 
trainer from the British Isles. The prin- 
cipal of the school came from America. 
Every continent had its representative. 
All the world was there. 

In breaking in the players, the Irish- 
man had troubles. Each man, at the be- 
ginning of his football training, wanted 
to dribble the ball down the field at his 
own feet and score a goal for his own 
special glory. The Irishman won the 
battle, not only for each boy as a mem- 
ber of the team, but for his whole life, 
when he taught 
the player to 
pass. Says 
Mr. Matthews: 
“T looked again 
and realized the 
simple miracle 
that had been 
performed. 
There was the 
Armenian full- 
back—whose 
father had been 
massacred by a 
Turk — passing 
tothe Turk who 
sent the ball to 
the end, the 





Girls of Burma prepare for games with dumb-bell drills 


Greek, and he to the Persian, who center- 
ed to the African captain who, amida roar 
of cheering from the college, scored 
a brilliant goal. As I looked across the 
field to the intense blue waters of the 
Mediterranean that broke in a white 
fringe of foam on the rocks below, the 
whole human scene flashed into my 
mind. The world, I saw, is just such a 
football field. The problems of the racial 
conflict is precisely the same as the 
problem of the sports captain at Beirut. 
There are the nations on the vast world- 
field—each trying to dribble the ball of 
achievement down the field of history, to 
score the goal of national glory for itself, 
There should be team-play on a world 
scale. The need of the human race is 
for a World International Team. ‘Pass, 
men—pass! Play the game for the great 
game itself and for the team!’” 

Grantland Rice wrote a poem to 
school boys. But the poem applies just 
as much to school girls. 


Did you fail in the race? 

Did you faint in the spurt 

Where the hot dust choked and burned? 

Did you breast the tape amidst the flying 
dirt 

That the leader’s spikes had spurned? 

Did you do your best— 

Oh, I know you lost, that your time was bad 

But the game is not in the winning, lad, 

The best of it since the beginning, lad, 

Is in taking your licking and grinning, lad 

If you gave them the best you had. 


Did your tackle fall short? 

Did the runner flash by 

With the score that won the game? 

Did it break your heart when you missed 
the try? 


Did you choke 
with the hurt 
and shame? 

If you did you 
be st 

Oh, I know the 
score ; I follow- 
ed you all the 
way through, 

And that is why 
I am _ saying, 
lad 

That the best of 
the fight is the 
staying lad, 

And the best ol 
all games is the 
playing, lad, 

If you give then 
the best in you 


If You Are Going Abroad— 


RE you planning to go abroad this 
A summer? If you are, and if you 
happen to be a Girl Scout leader or a 
Girl Scout, and wish to visit camps in 
foreign countries, you should write im- 
mediately to Mrs. Lyman Delano for a 
card of introduction. Mrs. Delano is 
Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee of the Girl Scouts, and may be 
reached at 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York. Each card will be 
signed by the commissioner of the local 
council and by Mrs. Delano. Every 


Girl Scout or leader going to foreign 
camps must be provided with such a 
card. ; 
Also, the International Committee ol 
the Girl Scouts requests all girls and 
leaders to pay the camp fee when visit- 
ing camps in foreign countries, for what- 
ever time they stay in camp. This should 
be done even if hospitality is offered, 
to prevent any misunderstanding which 
might arise. Arrangements for visits 
should always be approved by the head- 
quarters of the country visited. 





. . ° ° 99 ° " 7 - — 
You've read stories in “The American Girl” by Phyllis Duganne, haven't you: 
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Upstairs, Downstairs 


(Continued from page 26) 


tain entrance through the adjoining 
doorways. 

Julie and her mother, after luncheon, 
took a short walk across West Fourth 
Street and saw old little shops where 
artists worked and sold their wares and, 
in many cases, lived. Up the street, they 
hailed a taxicab and rode up Fifth Ave- 
nue to Forty-second Street and so across 
to Grand Central Station. 

It was dark and still drizzling when 
they reached the Connecticut town which 
Julie thought was their destination. But, 
to her surprise, her mother went into 
a telephone booth and telephoned to a 
local garage. Before long, a rattly, be- 
curtained Ford drove up to the curb and 
they went out and climbed into it. Speed- 
ing out through the Connecticut hills, 
leaving the lights of the little town shin- 
ing mistily behind them, Julie shivered 
with the cold and damp that blew in 
between the curtain cracks. She kept 
peering out through the ising-glass in the 
curtain, saw a hillside orchard and an 
old stone wall, lonely in the night and the 
rain and, turning to point it out to her 
mother, was surprised to find her mother 
leaning forward also gazing at it, tears 
in her eyes, her sweet mouth quivering. 
But soon the orchard was left behind 
and with a last grand flourish and some 
snorts from the laboring engine, they 
ran across a little bridge and stopped 
before a wide-flung door, through whick 
the yellow lamplight poured to welcome 
them. 

“So this is my girl!” welcomed Aunt 
Calista, when Julie had stumbled up the 
old stepping-stone walk, straight into her 
arms. She kissed Julie’s mother and 
nodded kindly to the young chauffeur 
who was following them with the suit- 
case. “Put it right down there by the 
door, Thad.” 

“Why, Moth’,” Julie exclaimed, “why, 
this is home, isn’t it!” 

As the happy hours passed that first 
day, so a whole week drifted by and soon 
it was two weeks since they had driven 
up to Aunt Calista’s friendly, hospitable 
front door. 

They were at tea, a quiet Sunday night 
tea, when Mrs. Austin looked across the 
table at Aunt Calista, looked around the 
dim, clean dining-room, with its old blue 
china in the corner cupboard, with the 
roses nodding in their pure white bowls 
on serving table and supper table alike. 

“When are you going to tell the child, 
Gail?” Aunt Calista asked suddenly. 

Then, as Julie’s mother glanced up, 
panic creeping into her eyes, Aunt 
Calista slightly shook her head. “I mean 
about the school,” she said. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Austin looked at her 
daughter. As she commenced to speak, 
her fingers crumbled a roll; but her voice 
was serene. “Julie dear, I will tell you 
now why we are here. I wanted Aunt 
C'listie to help me solve the problem of 
you. When you were little, a nurse took 
care of you—you were not a problem, 
then, for you could be carted around like 
—like our luggage,” she laughed shakily. 
“I mean, one place was as good as an- 

(Continued on page 55) 








Judge for Yourself 


} E is difficult to express in words qualities 
like comfort, protection and ease-of- 
mind. But so sure are we of these qualities 
in Venus Sanitary Napkins that we are 
willing to send you a trial dozen of Venus 
at less than cost. 


You will instantly see the reason for 
making them of real surgical cotton and for 
using a softly knitted cover instead of gauze 


and will know that real comfort and pro- 
tection can only be attained when these 
materials are used. 


A full dozen of Venus Sanitary Napkins 
wi!l be sent postpaid in a plain package 
on receipt of fifty cents in stamps (which 
is half the regular price). Fill in 
the coupon and address it to 


the address given. 


Matron of 

Junior Division, 

Venus Corporation, 

1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


You may send me a box of a dozen Venus Sanitary Napkins 
as advertised in The American Girl. I enclose 50 cents. 
Ni 
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LE ADERS An excellent way for your troop to raise money is to sell Inkographs to their 
friends and acquaintances. 





Well, she has done a “made-to-order” story for you about boarding-school in France. Coming soon 
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After 
the hike, use 
EFACE 


N THESE wonderful days, when 
Ohthe air is so Crisp that it makes 
the spirits soar, and the leaves 
crackle underfoot, you feel on 
friendly terms with the birds and 
the trees; the clouds and the wind. 


In the joy of the hike, you even for- 
get what this winter wind may do 
to you. You forget your face, and 
you really owe a great deal to that 
skin of yours. In later years, it will 
mean so much to you, and Old 
Winter sings rather a rough song 
around your head, when he comes 
swinging along with snow wreaths 
in his hair. 


Eface, a very marvelous cleansing 
cream, will do wonders for your 
complexion, for it also softens the 
skin, and removes all roughness 
caused by exposure. 


After all, the time to take care of 
your skin is mow, while you are 
young. Do not wait until the lines 
appear and then try frantically to 
remove them. A good complexion 
is one of the most charming phases 
of natural beauty. 


Eface is so easy to use—Moisten the 
face, and rub the cream into it. Then 
remove with a wet cloth. Such a 
pure cream, and so carefully pre- 
pared. Eface will sweep your pores 
as Clean as a new leaf. You do not 
have to wait to ‘‘achieve’’ Eface, 
as you do a merit badge. As a 
Tenderfoot, you are entitled to a 
complexion just as beautiful as that 
of an Eagle Scout. 


Delightful, youthful person—you 
who are reading this—remember 
what I am telling you. Use Eface, and 
your skin stays vital, while a small 
pinkcloud could not look any softer. 


THE PETROPALM CORPORATION 
Deot. A. G., 21 Washington St., N. Y. City 
2 Tubes Eface, $1.00. 


wool 


1 Tube Eface, 60 cts. 
(Eface contains no lanolin 
grease, nor any beeswax.) 
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Our International Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 38) 
Drill. We like your “Taps” and sang it 
at the close of the parade. ... Dorothy. 

Dear Lu: Our Captain has just taught 
us a good game for remembering the 
Morse Code. Maybe you'd like it. We 
lined up into patrols! Half of each patrol 
were dots, and the other half dashes. 
Captain blows a whistle and calls a let- 
ter. The Guides run up and form the 
letter, dashes standing with their arms 
out sideways, dots with their arms 
folded. The first patrol to do the letter 
properly gains a point... . Peg. 

Dear Elizabeth: It is good of you to 
send me THE AMERICAN Girt. I like the 
stories in it very much. Ours is a very 
small company of Guides, for we live in 
just a small Scotch village, but we have 
a club room and good times in it. We 
have a piano and the laird teaches us 
dancing. We decorate our patrol corners 
with pictures, and have a table to work 
on. We also have a library and take out 
a book as often as we like. Just now we 
are learning Guide songs and two dis- 
plays, which we will act at our party— 
it will be at the Mansion House and our 
mothers are invited. . . . Catherine. 

Dear Helen: I hear from Headquar- 
ters that other countries are taking up 
the idea of camping enthusiastically, but 
are still not all reconciled to sleeping in 
tents. They are still afraid of catching 
cold! One camp in a northern country 
was planned so that the Guides all slept 
in the schoolhouse. The British ones who 
had joined them slept in tents. One of 
the former asked to be allowed to join 
the British girls and was permitted to do 
so on condition that she wore her sweat- 
er, her overcoat, and her hat! . . . Mary. 

You will want to know, too, of the pub- 
lication of “A Book of Games” by R. 
and E. Tyacke (price one shilling), for 
sale at Girl Guides Headquarters, 25 
Buckingham Palace Road, S. W. 1, 
London, England. Here is a sample you 
will enjoy: 

Explorers: Each Ranger chooses in 
her mind a country. Beginning with the 
words, “I explored a country and found 
it was—,” she gives four facts about the 
country of which she is thinking, and the 


rest write down which they think it is. 
When each Ranger has described her 
country thus, the lists are corrected, and 
the best one scores; e. g., a Ranger may 
choose India. She will say, “I explored 
a country and found it was a British 
possession, inhabited by a dark-skinned 
people, exporting tea and rice, and 
bounded by very high mountains in the 
north.” 


From Portugal come 
Rabanadas 
Excellent things for outdoor appetites 


“Nearly all Portuguese girls make 
beautiful needlework,” writes a Girl 
Guide Commissioner from Oporto, “and 
many are clever cooks.” Here is a 
favorite recipe. Rabanadas are always 
eaten on Christmas Eve.: 


Rabanadas 


Cut slices of bread about one inch in 
thickness. Don’t use too large a loaf. 
Soak in enough milk to moisten 
thoroughly. Pass the slices through a 
beaten egg, and fry a golden brown in 
boiling fat. Serve hot with a hot sauce 
made of honey syrup, or flavored sugar. 


The Girl on the Cover 


“Will you paint us a cover for our In- 
ternational issue?” the editor of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL asked Maggie Salcedo 
last summer. 

I had come to tea with Madame Sal- 
cedo, in the little Basque town of Bay- 
onne in France where she lives, not far 
from the Spanish border. As I turned 
off the old street of Jean d’Amou and 
walked under the interlaced branches 
of the plane trees that lead to her house, 
I thought that the slender figure in the 
white dress waiting for me was much too 
young to be a famous French illustrator. 

“But yes,” she said later when I had 
told her about our magazine, “I will 
paint you a picture. I will paint you a 
young girl of Europe, and back of her 
I will put one of our old villages ot 
Bretagne, so that our young girls of the 
old world shall give a greeting to your 
young girls of the new world.” 





Flowered gowns swayed in the polonaise and old-fashioned bonnets bobbed, when it was danced 
by this group at the Girl Scout International Festival that was given at Palo Alto, California 








When your troop puts on a stunt or a play or has any kind of party— 
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Upstairs, Downstairs 


(Continued from page 53) 
other, for all you needed then 
was lots of fresh air and sun- 
shine and good food. But now,” 
Mrs. Austin paused, went on 
huskily, “you need more than 
just those things, my little girl. 
You need, not only schooling, 
but friends of your own age 
ind the wise and constant guidance of 
some good woman, who has the time I 
so pitifully lack for you. So, my dear 
child, we have decided to send you 
away to school—Harwood Hall. It is run 
by a wise and charming lady—Miss 
Luval, who is a cousin of Aunt C'listie’s, 
by the way. And—” 

“But Moth’!” burst out Julie pas- 
sionately. “But I don’t want to leave 
you! I don’t want to go to this Harwood 
Hall. Please, I—I—don’t want to!” 

Helplessly, Mrs. Austin glanced at 
Aunt Calista, saw the words “Be firm!” 
upon her lips, and she turned back to 
Julie. 

“Why, my little girl—you will love it 
there!” she said reassuringly. “It’s where 
I went to school years and years ago! 
I was so happy there.” 

CHAPTER IV 

Barbara Meets ‘‘Old Constitution’’ 

Peering out through the windows of 
the Pullman car, hand shading her eyes 
so that the dark would not hinder her, 
Barbara Gainsworth shivered. 

The Pullman conductor came into the 
car, swayed up the aisle toward Barbara. 

“You get off at Stuart, Miss?” he in- 
quired, stopping at her seat and reaching 
for her ticket. 

“Yes,” nodded Barbara. 

She felt tired and depressed now. All 
day she had been traveling, having left 
New York early that morning, and now 
it was after eight o'clock. Yet she rather 
dreaded the end of her journey, began to 
feel a little panic-stricken. Suppose no 
one was at the station to meet her! Sup- 
pose her father’s telegram had not been 
received! 

“How long before we reach Stuart, 
porter?” she asked that good-natured in- 
dividual when he approached her. He 
rolled his eyes at her as he stooped for 
her suitcase. 

“*Bout five mo’ minutes, Miss,” he 
returned. And, true enough, five minutes 
later found a rather excited, rather 
trembling Barbara descending the Pull- 
man car steps onto the station platform 
at Stuart. 

When the long train had pulled out, 
she found herself alone, no one else hav- 
ing disembarked. She looked eagerly 
around, but the place seemed deserted. 

“This is Barbara, isn’t it?” greeted a 
young woman cordially. “You see,” she 
went on apologetically, “I wasn’t quite 
sure how to lock the car. We only got 
it this afternoon. Won't you jump in? 
Is this your suitcase?” 

While the young woman was stowing 
the suitcase away in the rear of the little 
car, Barbara bent her tall, angular figure 
to squeeze into a front seat. 

“You are- -’she began falteringly. 





‘I am Miss Luval,” said the 
young woman briskly, nopping 
in beside her and placing her 
foot determinedly upon the 
car-starter. 

‘“But—’” Barbara’sastonished 
exclamation was almost lost in 
the roar of the starter. It would 
seem, however, as though Miss 
Luval knew what that exclamation were 
going to be, for she smiled. She waited 
until the engine had settled into a steady 
hum, though, before she turned to laugh 
frankly into Barbara’s face. 

“You thought Miss Luval would be an 
old and pompous person, as the head of 
Harwood Hall,” she accused. 

“Oh, no!” Barbara’s politeness made 
her protest. 

“Well, she’s older than I; but not a bit 
pompous! I am really Nancy Luval, the 
real Miss Luval’s younger sister. I never 
can resist teasing the new pupils, though, 
who always come to Harwood with the 
picture of a tall, stately, stern Miss 
Luval firmly fixed in their minds!” 

Then  Barbara’s _ half-embarrassed, 
wholly appreciative giggle was lost in the 
terrific jerk of the car as it sprang for- 
ward into the snow in low gear. 

Before long, Barbara found herself 
stumbling stiffly up the porch steps after 
Miss Nancy’s trim, fur-coated figure. 

“We'll go up to the morning-room, 
where we can be cozy, until study hour is 
over,’ suggested Miss Nancy. 

As Barbara followed her guide across 
the wide, central hall, up the beautiful, 
old stairs with its graciously winding 
mahogany balustrade, she glanced curi- 
ously around her. At this moment she 
was entering the little room which 
seemed all wicker furniture and bright 
chintzes, whose wide, deep windows—so 
deep that they formed window-seats— 
seemed to invite coziness and confi- 
dences. 

“And now tell me,” began Miss Nancy, 
when they were facing each other from 
the comfortable wicker chairs they had 
dropped into, “how do you happen to be 
coming down here to school in February 
instead of September?” 

Barbara smiled shyly, and suddenly 
Miss Nancy found herself liking this 
new, tall awkward girl whose expression, 
up to now, had been one of aloof serious- 
ness. 

“Tt must seem odd,” answered Bar- 
bara. “But it’s not as mysterious as it 
seems. I had influenza just before Christ- 
mas and Dad was informed by the doc- 
tors that a change would be advisable. 
As Dad could not get away for a trip 
just now and as I didn’t want to travel 
alone—-and most of all, perhaps,” Bar- 
bara’s voice was very low, “because this 
used to be Mother’s school—she’s not— 
not living, you know—this seemed to be 
the place. Therefore,” she made a fatal- 
istic gesture, “here I am! You wouldn’t 
believe it; but this is the first time I’ve 
been south. We’ve travelled for years— 
Italy, Egypt, because of my mother’s 
health. But we never went south because 
my only brother died there.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Upstairs, Downstairs 


(Continued from page 55) 

But at this point ,she was _ inter- 
rupted by the clamor of a great bell, 
followed immediately by the tramp- 
ing of many feet. Barbara looked up 
in alarm, to find Miss Nancy smiling 
unconcernedly. 

“Study hour is over,” she barely had 
time to explain before the room was 
suddenly filled with girls— little girls, 
big girls, thin girls, fat girls, pretty ones 
and homely ones, all swarming into the 
tiny room as though the new pupil were 
an irresistible attraction. 

Miss Nancy introduced the first few; 
but after that, surrounded by the laugh- 
ing, chattering, young creatures she 
shook her head helplessly. 

“T give up!” she exclaimed in mock 
despair. “You will have to be introduced 
Jater. Shoo! Shoo!” 
She waved her hands 
at them laughingly. 
But it was plain to be 
seen that she was 
thoroughly enjoying 
herself and that she 
was immensely pop- 
ular with them all. Barbara, after trying 
in vain to answer the steady stream of 
questions and comments directed at her, 
turned shy and relapsed into the dig- 
nified silence with which bashful people 
sometimes try to hide their embarrass- 
ment. She was conscious, though, of the 
ceaseless procession of girls in the cor- 
ridor outside the open door, girls who, 
every time they passed, gazed in at her, 
frankly curious. Never before had Bar- 
bara felt so uncomfortably conspicuous 
and she was beginning to be really mis- 
erable when all at once a new presence 
was felt in the little morning room and 
every girl sprang to her feet. 

Amid respectful silence, the sweet- 
faced lady who had entered, advanced 
with outstretched hand to Barbara. 

“Dear Barbara,” she said—and the 
girl had a queer impression, when the 
lady kissed her, of standing in the midst 
of a sunshiny garden full of fragrant, old- 
fashioned flowers, of bees humming and 
the swift, happy flight of birds, of love 
and warmth and gladness!—“Dear Bar- 
bara, welcome to Harwood Hall!” 

It was quiet, now. Almost magically, 
the room and corridor had cleared and 
Miss Luval was left alone with her sis- 
ter and the new pupil. 

“You met her all right, Nancy?” she 
said inquiringly. Then turning to Bar- 
bara with a smile she went on, “You 
know my sister has a bad habit of al- 
ways being late. I have never been able 
to cure her of it and now all I can 
do is to hold her up to the girls as a 
dreadful example!” 

“Now, Alicia, that’s too bad, to give 
me such a reputation!” exclaimed Miss 
Nancy. 

“Oh, she met me all right,” said Bar- 
bara briefly. 

Miss Alicia’s eyebrows raised; but she 
turned to her sister with her usual gentle- 
ness. “You told Carlisle and Renée that 
Barbara was to room temporarily with 
them?” she asked. 

Miss Nancy’s face went blank. “Oh, 





I didn’t! I forgot all about it, Alicia! 
I’m awfully sorry. But we’ll go and tell 
them now!” She jumped to her feet 
and Barbara unfolded her length 
obediently. 

“Well, good-night, my dear,” said the 
principal, and Barbara again had that 
impression of warmth and love when 
Miss Luval pressed her hand. “I hope 
you will be very, very happy here with 
us. 

And now the girl’s face was swept 
by her pretty, shy smile. “I’m sure I 
shall be,” she said. 

Miss Luval stood looking after her as 
she moved awkwardly away beside Miss 
Nancy. “A queer mixture of shyness, 
curtness and charm,” she thought. “I 
wonder if she will be happy here?” 

A moment later Barbara was asking 
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herself that very ques- 
tion. She had followed 
Miss Nancy quite con- 
fidently into a low- 
ceilinged bedroom at 
the rear of the old 
mansion when the look 
of disagreeable sur- 
prise upon one of the 
two girls’ faces, there, brought her to a 
sudden halt. Miss Nancy, however, ap- 
peared to notice nothing amiss. 

“Carlisle, Renée,” she said brightly, “I 
don’t believe that you have met your 
new room-mate yet. Barbara Gainsworth, 
from New York or Italy or Paris or 
London. All of them your recent homes, 
aren’t they?” She turned smilingly to 
Barbara. 

Both girls nodded rather formally to 
the newcomer; but upon turning to Miss 
Nancy their expression changed so swift- 
ly, they began to chat so merrily that 
Barbara thought she must have imagined 
their lack of cordiality toward herself. 

“And now, good-bye, you monkeys! 
You’ve got to hurry, for the bell will 
ring in less than ten minutes. Don’t keep 
Barbara awake by giggling or whispering, 
for she has been traveling all day! 

“Barbara, the girls will explain our 
simple rules to you, dear, and I hope you 
rest well.” 

Carlisle who looked, Barbara thought, 
as though she could be jolly if she wanted 
to be, though she wore an impatient half- 
frown, now, was just beginning to ex- 
plain the school rules, a card of which 
was tacked upon the back of the door, 
when it burst open and seven girls, 
headed by a fat one, dashed in, to land 
in a breathless heap in the center of 
the room. 

“She didn’t see us!” “Luvva Pete, I 
thought we were caught that time!” 
“She turned downstairs!” “Old Consti- 
tution, Carlisk—just as we made a 
dash for it.” 

“But aren’t you allowed here? The 
bell hasn’t rung yet!” 


—_—_ —_——_—— 


Barbara’s clear voice cut through the 
hubbub and the girls’ clamor ceased in- 
stantly. One glance at her honestly puz- 
zled face, however, assured them that she 
was not trying to “kid” them, as Carlisle 
would have expressed it, and they burst 
into laughing explanations. 

“The room-bell rang ten minutes ago. 
Didn’t you hear it? We’re all supposed to 
be in our rooms now, see?” 

“Luvva Pete, we sneaked across—” 

“Sneaked, Fatty? That’s good! Thun- 
dered, you mean, or galloped!” 

“Well,” said the girl addressed as 
Fatty, composedly hoisting herself to her 
feet and walking over to seat herself 
upon the bed beside Barbara, who could 
only gasp and stare, “galloped across, if 
that suits you any better, to see what 
the new pupil was like!” She turned 
to Barbara and questioned most curi- 
ously, “Why are you starting in school in 
February?” 

For an instant Barbara stared at her 
haughtily; but no one could withstand 
Fatty’s good-natured smile and she was 
about to offer the explanation she had 
given Miss Nancy as to her entrance into 
the school at mid-year when the great 
bell pealed forth overhead. 

visitors disappeared 


& 
across the silent cor- 


ridor upon tiptoe; but, alas, Fatty, com- 
fortably reclining, could not move as 
quickly as the rest and before she could 
struggle to her feet, heavy footsteps 
could be heard approaching the now 
closed door. Carlisle and her room-mate 
had no more than time to exchange ap- 
palled glances when the knob turned and 
a large, majestic, severe-featured lady 
entered the room and stood still in 
frozen surprise. 

“Carlisle! Renée!” she said at last. 
“What does this mean! Not in bed after 
ten o’clock!” 

Barbara, who had risen automatically 
to her feet with the others at the lady’s 
entrance glanced helplessly at Carlisle. 
But that young person was Guite equal 
to the emergency. 

“Really, Mrs. Lawtry,” she began 
smoothly, “it is not our fault! Miss 
Nancy brought up the new pupil—have 
you met her?—Barbara Gainsworth, Mrs. 
Lawtry—and just left a moment ago, 
after staying to chat a bit.” She shrugged 
her shoulders gracefully. 

Mrs. Lawtry’s stern features relaxed a 
little. She nodded stiffly at Carlisle’s calm 
introduction of Barbara. 

“Ah, yes, Barbara! But vou must 
hurry now, my dear,” she turned ponder- 
ously to Carlisle. “I'll give you five 
minutes more and then, ab-so-lute-ly, 
lights must be out!” 

She turned and made for the door, 
while Barbara, a little hysterically recog- 
nized the truth of her appellation, “Old 
Constitution.” 

As the door closed behind her, the stiff 
grins of self-consciousness faded froin 
Carlisle’s and Renée’s faces. In a busi- 


“Lights out! 
Night, Carlisle and 
Renée!” 


Precipitately, the 
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nesslike manner, they commenced to 
strip their wearing apparel silently from 
them. Barbara, rather frightened and 
rather curious, was about to follow their 
example when a deep groan behind her 
sent her leaping half-way across the floor. 
The other girls looked up in amazement. 

“Did you—,”’ began Carlisle, when 
another groan interrupted her and as 
it obviously did not come from Barbara 
over by the door, but from the direction 
of Barbara’s bed, her glance settled hor- 
rifiedly upon that innocent-looking ar- 
ticle of furniture. 

“Whoever put this trunk under here?” 
said Barbara’s bed irritably. “Nice place 
to put it, I’m tellin’ the world.” 

“It’s—it’s—” commenced Carlisle, 
stammering. 

“Yes,” snapped Barbara’s bed, “it’s 
me! An’ how I’m goin’ to get out is 
more’n I know! Ouch! Luvva Pete—I’m 
stu-uck!” 

“It’s Fatty!” burst out Renée, with 
a stifled shriek of laughter. 

“I told you it was me!” said Fatty’s 
voice crossly. ‘“‘How’m I goin’ to get outa 
here! If I ever do,” the voice paused 
wrathfully, “I swear I'll never touch 
another caramel as long as I live! I al- 
ways knew it was homely to be fat! 
But—ouch!—I didn’t know it was ac- 
tually dangerous!” 

Renée ran across the room to peer be- 
neath the bed, with laughter crinkling her 
pretty, dark face. But when she beheld 
Fatty’s woe-begone countenance, with a 
big smudge making her broad nose even 
broader, she rolled over and lay gasping 
upon her back from sheer enjoyment. 

“T don’t see anything so funny about 
this!” mumbled Fatty indignantly, 
wrenching this way and that. “If you 
hadn’t put your old steamer trunk under 
here, I’d a-been all right! As it is, I think 
I'll prob’ly lose my perfectly good left 
leg—it’s all paralyzed and feeling queer 
now! And my elbow—ouch! Good 
heavens, I only came under here for a 
minute—until old Constitution had gone. 
I certainly,” Fatty’s voice grew dolorous, 
“T certainly didn’t expect to spend the 
rest of the school term here. Well,” her 
voice grew impatient, “what are you peo- 
ple going to do about getting me out! 
That’s all I want to know!” 

“Listen!” said Carlisle suddenly. 
“There she is again!” 

Renée scrambled wildly to her feet. 
“The five minutes must be up!” she 
whispered in a panicky voice. “What’ll 
we do, Carlisle?” 

“Put the light out!” said that young 
woman promptly, suiting action to 
words. “And get into bed and cover up. 
Keep still, Fatty! Hurry up, Barbara!” 

It took only an instant for Carlisle 
and her roommate to hop into bed, fully 
dressed though they were, and draw the 
bed-clothes up smoothly to their chins. 
But poor Barbara was less used to these 
emergencies. She had barely retreated to 
the side of her bed, beneath which Fatty 
lay groaning to herself, when the door 
opened, and Mrs. Lawtry once more 
sailed in. 


By a chance reply made to “Old Con- 
stitution,” Barbara stamps herself on Car- 
lisle’s mind as a—but read next month’s 
installment. You will also learn about the 
mysterious “white lady.” 
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It Comes 
as a Present 








The American Girl arrives in England 


And they all enjoy it. But we'll let 
Cicely Berwick of Dorset, England, 
herself tell you what happens when 
Tue American Girt comes to her in 
England. She writes: 


‘Dear American Girl Readers: 


“IT am sending you a snapshot which 
I took at Stoke-Sub-Hamdon, Somer- 
set, a short time ago. The Girl Guides, 
as you will see, are reading Tue 
American Girt which we all love. 
One of your Girl Scouts at Meriden, 
Connecticut, sends it to me every month. 
In fact, it was her Christmas present to 
me. She subscribed for a year. 

“We all love reading your jolly tales 
and as you can guess, the magazine goes 
all round our Company. 

“Our Divisional Commissioner was 
so pleased to know weread THe Ameri 
CAN Girt.” 


Perhaps you'd like to give Tue 
American Giru for a present, too. 
Your international correspondent would 
like it more than anything you could 
send her. And there are your friends at 
home, too. Did you know that we 
would send a lovely blue or green 
birthday card to the person you sub- 
scribe for, if you tell us to do it? Just 
send us in the coupon below, and your 
gift will go out every month. 

And the cost is so small—only $1.50 
for one year, or $2.00 for two years. 
Foreign postage is 50 cents per year ex- 
tra; Canadian postage, 25 cents per 
year extra. 
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| THe American Girt, 

670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Hour 


(Continued from page 17) 

“Aye, long and slender, like a curving 
band of fur that would clasp my neck. 
twice.” 

She passed a finger lightly around the 
slender neck that rose from the many 
folds of white and scarlet of her garment, 
and nodded until the purple tassel of 
her hairpin danced against the glossy 
black hair. The daimio dropped back 
on his cushions with a groan. 

“Father, what ails you?” cried the 
startled girl, rising to her feet. “Let 
them call the men of medicine.” 

“No! No! It is nothing. Only the 
usual malady of my spirit. Take your 
departure now, my daughter. I am weary 
and must rest.” 

She started to go, but at the doorway 
paused to glance back with a smile; then, 
with the fragrance of incense wafting 
from the folds of her swaying sleeves, 
she glided away. 

The instant she left the room, Yamano 
raised himself to a sitting position. 

“Mori!” he called. “Mori! Where is 
Mori?” 

An attendant appeared in the doorway 
of the adjoining room. “Your command, 
my lord!” 

“Go you immediately to my daughter’s 
room. Take the black cat with a scarlet 
collar. Kill it at once.” The attendant 
bowed. 

“But my daughter must have no 
knowledge of your action,” Yamano hur- 
riedly added. “It is my order.” 

The attendant hastened away. It was 
an hour before he returned. “My lord,” 
he said, “the cat cannot be found. It 
is gone.” 

“Gone!” roared the daimio, “I com- 
mand you to find it!” 

The retainer bowed silently to the 
floor. Yamano attempted to rise from 
his bed, but fell back heavily. 

“Mori, immediately put guards around 
the castle wing where my daughter’s 
apartments are. If any ill befalls her—” 
Faint with exhaustion and muttering to 
himself, he slipped beneath his silk bed 
cushions. 

The long day crept on. As evening 
approached a thin rain began to fall 
which, in the light from the open door, 
looked like long arrows of silver piercing 
the fluttering leaves of a kiri tree that 
stood beside the porch. Lord Yamano 
moved restlessly under the soft covers 
whose weight was held by a silk cord 
fastened to a silver hook in the ceiling. 
Toward midnight, he lifted his head and 
looked with wild eyes at the circle of 
warriors. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

“Your humble vassals guard your 
sleeping,” replied one, bowing deeply. 

“T do not want your staring eyes upon 
me. Retreat further!” 

The brocade doors slid back and silent- 
ly the men disappeared into an adjoining 
room. Yamano turned to a woman at- 
tendant: ‘“My shoulders! A_ burden 
presses upon them.” 

Lightly she passed her skillful hands 
across his shoulders, back and forth. 
The hour of the Ox was approaching. 


of the Ox 


With the first stroke of the drum, the 
woman began to nod and her patient 
hands faltered. Yamano watched her 
with a dreadful fear in his eyes, but he 
did not speak. 

The paper door slid aside gently, and 
his daughter, with a servant bearing a 
lacquer tray, appeared in the doorway, 

“What is it? Why do you come at 
this hour?” Yamano asked in a startled 
voice. The maiden took the tray from 
the servant. 

“I knew you would be wakeful,”’ she 
said, “and the night is dreary when one 
cannot sleep. I thought a cup of tea 
might be welcome!” 

The daimio looked up at her and 
was about to speak when suddenly a 
strange gleam came into his eyes. He was 
staring straight past her at the brocade 
doors leading into the next room. On 
their pale surface loomed three great 
shadows. 

“Cats! Cats! Cats!” he cried, spring- 
ing to his feet. Snatching his sword from 
the rack, like lightning he unsheathed 
it and slashed through his own shadow 
on the brocade door. 

“Cats!” he screamed again, piercing 
the shadow of the woman attendant. 
Then he turned and with a wild shout 
he lunged directly at his daughter. Un- 
consciously, she lifted the tray as a 
shield. It fell in splinters to the matting 
and the sword clattered to the floor. 

“Honorable Father, Honorable Father, 
what dread evil has befallen you?” 
Though terrified and bewildered the girl 
calmly approached her father. ‘You 
cat!” he shrieked, springing forward. 

There was the rustle of movement in 
the next room. The guards were waking. 
The hour of the Ox was gone. 

Lifting his head Yamano gazed about 
him with bewilderment. The look of mad 
hate had changed to one of fear, then 
his eyes fell upon the quiet, white face, 
and with a moan he sank shivering to 
the floor. 

“Kiku! Kiku!” he whispered hoarsely, 
peering into the wide-staring eyes, “Why 
do you lie here? What has happened 
to you?” 

“Mori! Mori!” he called frantically. 
The doors slid back. A stream of men 
entered. “What has happened?” he asked, 
pointing to his daughter. “Why is she 
here?” 

Mori glanced quickly toward the sword 
lying on the floor, at the broken tray, 
then at the pierced doors. The two 
women, terrified, were crouching in a 
corner, their faces hidden in cheir sleeves. 

“Alas! Alas! Honorable Master!” 
brokenly said the old man, with his 
head bowed to the floor. “A wild storm 
has crushed the budding flower that you 
most loved.” 

Lord Yamano passed his hand across 
his eyes as if dazed, then looked helpless- 
ly about him. 

“Who—who did this?” he whispered. 

A: sudden harsh cry pierced the air. 
There was a flash of white teeth and the 
gleam of yellow-green eyes as a cat as 
black as midnight sprang from a branch 
of the kiri tree, and leaped over the 
brush fence into the darkness beyond 








There are new developments next month in “Upstairs, Downstairs” — 
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Robin Hood’s Sherwood Forest is shown here in Edith Ryan’s prize-winnng block print 


Our Block Print Contest 


Tlonka Karasx chooses the winners 


O MANY block prints of all kinds! In 

judging THe AMERICAN Girt Block 
Print Contest, Miss Karasz went through 
scores of them—Christmas card designs, 
bookplates, decorative borders and pic- 
tures. It was really very hard to select one 
for first place. So much had to be taken 
into consideration. But at last, basing her 
decision on the originality of the idea 
and the workmanship, she chose Edith 
Ryan’s illustration of a scene from Robin 
Hood as the best print submitted. You 
will see, from the reproduction at the 
top of the page, that it is very clearly cut 
and printed without any smudges, besides 
showing a good deal of imagination. 
Edith Ryan belongs to Troop One of the 
Girl Scouts of Bronxville, New York. 
. The two second choices also were 
pictures rather than Christmas cards 
or bookplates—you remember that any 
kind of block print was eligible. Ruth 
Miriam Conklin of New York City, 
and Katrina Van Hook, of New York 
City, submitted what she 
adjudged the two second 
best prints. We wish we 
had room on the page to 
show them to you—and 
to show some of the 
other entries, too, which 
were awarded honorable 
mention. If there had 
been a third award, Miss 
Karasz says she would 
have given it to Marion 
Ray, of Troop Twenty- 
eight of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, for her very lovely 
Christmas card. It is 
shewn at the bottom of 
the page. 

The following girls 
received honorable men- 
tion: Jane Ashman, Deer- 
field, Illinois; 
F. Brown, Troop 


GREE 


First Honorable Mention went to 





Helen this attractive 
Christmas card by Marion Ray 


One, Bronxville, New York; Rose Marie 
Brubaker, Troop One, Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania; Marion Campbell, Citizen 
Girl Scout, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Jane Cook, Multnomah, Oregon; Lucile 
Cook, Los Angeles, California; Rhoda 
Daum, Troop Eleven, New Rochelle, 
New York; Jane Downey, Troop 
Twenty-five, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Elizabeth Duveneck, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia; Hope Duveneck, Palo Alto, 
California; Ruth Funk, Perkasie, Penn- 
sylvania; Jean Whitney Gordon, Troop 
Eleven, New Rochelle, New York; Lucy 
Gregory, Troop Ten, New Rochelle, 
New York; Gertrude Grossman, Los 
Angeles, California; Jean Harlan, Troop 
Eight, Nutley, New Jersey; Beatrice 
Harrison, Holly Troop Nine, Auburn, 
New York; Rosamond Jordan, Troop 
Thirty-one, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mar- 
ion Lowes, Buffalo, New York; Jane 
MacLeod, Troop Seven, Brookline, Mass- 
achusetts ; DorothyLou MacMillan, Troop 
Thirty-four, Portland, 
Oregon; Alice E. Mat- 
thews, Euclid, Ohio; 
Katherine Maule, Troop 
One, Garden City, New 
York; Margie McGuirk, 
Troop One, Joplin, Mis- 
souri; Anna Louise Mertz, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia; Janet Milward, 
Troop Twenty, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Kay 
Parsons, Brooklyn, New 
York; Edwina Ricketts, 
Troop One, Park Ridge, 
Illinois; Marjorie Smith, 
New Britain, Connecti- 

cut; Billie Squire, Troop 
TiN a Fifteen, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Katrina Van Hook, 
New York; Avalon T. 
Wojahn, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


and original 











Benyamin franklin said; 
wit of conversation consists 
more in finding it in others re 
showing a great deal yoursel 
Refinements in hotel service 
consist somewhat in the unob- 
trusiveness of employees. 
yamin Rranklin cowor 
know when to speak and. 
when to keep silent - 
The Benjamin FRANKLIN 
is the newest and most 


pay furnished 
el inthe midtown 
section of Philadelphia 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT & NINTH ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 
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The Award of A Girl Scout 
Badge or Insignia 

Is a Definite Recognition 
of Accomplishment 
Wear them Always 
Sold exclusively by the 


National Equipment Department 
of the Girl Scouts 


We would be interested in receiving inquiries from 
other organizations of either a local or national 
character, relative to our products. 


THE MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
137 East 29th St., 
New York City 











Art and Craft Supplies 


including Craft Leathers 
Tools and Designs. Beads and Loom. Hooked-Rug 
Outfit and Supplies. Reeds, Raffla and All Basket 
Materials, Artists and China Painting Supplies, 
Etc. Etc.—Interesting Free Catalogues on Request. 
The Jayson Co. Ine., 22 West 49th St., N. Y. 
(Dept. 14) 














\ Viniting Cards 
Your Name Neatly Printed 
CHOOSE YouR TrPE 
Script or Old English 
Send Us Six Sy erany 








———— Elite Card Sh 
P. 0. Box 751 Fort a Shop Florida 











BROWNIE NAME CARDS 


anemeny Size. 


50 Perfect Name Cards and Case 35c. 
Sive 1% 22, Choice of old English, Plain or 
Seript Types. 
Address—10c extra. 
Telephone—Sc ** 
With Novelty Case and Fancy Box. Send 
Stampa, Coin, or Money Order. Satiafaction 
Guaranteed or Money refunded. 
Agens Wanted. 
BROWNIE WAME CARD CO. 
157 Main St.. Coventry. R. &. 


ORs & PINS 


—for Girls’ Clubs of any kind. Factory 
prices. Pins 35c up. Samples fur- 
nished from illustrated folder sent free. 
Write for folder to-day. 

Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
25 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 














You don’t want to miss them. Renew now, if your subscription expires! 
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(Continued from page 19) 
cream, she sang little native songs glori- 
fying peaceful home life. Every once in 
a while she would ask me why I didn’t 
go back to Mr. Johnson, and I always 
answered, ‘Because I want a kudu.’ 

“About two that morning I was 
awakened by a mournful chant. It came 
from the corner of the tent in which 
Guyatka slept. I sat up and saw her 
swaying back and forth, moaning plain- 
tively. 

“What ever is the matter, Guyatka?” 
I asked. 

““T am praying, memsahib,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I am praying to God that you get 
that kudu so we can go back to bwana 
(master).’ 


“And the native god must have heard 


her,” added Mrs. Johnson, 
“for I did get the kudu 
much sooner than I had 
hoped.” 

“How did you happen 
to have Guyatka with you? 
Did her parents sell her 
or hire her out?” I asked. 

“No. She had married 
our houseboy when she 
was fifteen. She isn’t much 


more than sixteen now 
and she has had more 
tragic experiences than 


most people have in a life- 
time. She told me some- 
thing of her life one day. 

““*Many years ago my 
mother was killed by the 
Abyssinians,’ she said, ‘and 
my father sold metoanold 
man who was very wealthy 
in sheep but who was also 
very cruel. He beat me, and one day, when 
I smiled too much at a little boy I was 
playing with, he burned me. Even though 
I was very young, scarcely more than 
twelve years, I planned revenge. The 
burning was too much to bear. So, when 
he went on a visit to another village, I 
got one of his best calves and killed it 
and skinned it. I knew he loved his cattle, 
for they were his wealth. When he re- 
turned, I had the skin wrapped around 
me and I said to him, “This is what I 
have done because you burned me!” 
I was sure he would kill me for it, and 
perhaps he might have, if my brother, 
who had been searching for me, had not 
come with the escari (government police- 
men) and taken me away.’ ” 

“Is hers a very extraordinary case, 
or do many African girls have such ex- 
periences?” I asked. Mrs. Johnson shook 
her head. 

“T think Guyatka was unusually un- 
fortunate. But girls in Africa do not have 
the long, carefree girlhood of American 
girls. They are generally sold in mar- 
riage at thirteen or fourteen, and have 
no choice as to who the husband shall 
be. That is decided by the father, and he 
is influenced by the number of cattle he 
can get in payment for his daughter. Gu- 
yatka, as it happens, is very happy now 
with our houseboy, and she regards herself 
as most fortunate. I can’t help contrasting 
her childhood with my own,” added Mrs. 
Johnson. “Mine was such a happy one. 






On Safari 


“I know I should have loved Girl 
Scouting,” she said, “because even to 
this day I love cooking—especially out- 
door cooking—and I do a great deal of 
it when Mr. Johnson and I leave our 
native servants and trek off alone for 
a few days.” 

Real pioneering, thought I, and flung 
questions at her. What equipment did 
she take? Would she give me her favor- 
ite recipe? 

“I have so many favorite recipes,” 
she laughed, answering my last question 


. first, “that I don't know which to give 


you. There are the little wild guinea 

hens, for instance, that I clean, leaving 

all the feathers on, and wrap in wet 

towels, then plaster the towels with mud, 

bury in a hole and cover with embers. 
Ae OR 


Here is the house at Paradise Lake that Mrs. Johnson helped build. 
It is of clay, colored a pinkish shade, and has a sloping thatched roof. 


When they are cooked, the feathers and 
skin can be pulled off as easily as a 
banana is skinned. Served with wild 
asparagus, which we’re often fortunate 
enough to find near our encampment, 
they make a most delicious meal. 

“Then sometimes for breakfast we 
have sand-grouse, wrapped in bacon 
strips and roasted on a stick. They are 
fairly small, so I usually scramble an os- 
trich egg to go with them, if we can find 
one that is fresh. Ostrich eggs, you 
know, each equal about a dozen of our 
hen eggs. They have a very good flavor 
after one gets used to them.” 

“Do you always have such strange, 
out-of-the-ordinary dishes?” 

“They aren't out-of-the-ordinary in 
Africa. But they don’t by any means 
make up our whole menu. We've eaten 
apple-pie in the jungle, made from dried 
apples we have brought with us, and 
apricot pie, too, filled with the fresh 
juicy wild fruit that we’ve found grow- 
ing near our tents. In an oven, contrived 
out of a tin box or a petrol can, I’ve 
baked biscuits and bread. And, when we 
travel too light even to take an oven 
along, we can always have muffins cooked 
in a frying-pan, or waffles.” 

“Last Christmas, for instance, when 
you were enjoying your turkey and fix- 
ings, we had a turkey, too. It was a wild 
one, sometimes called a greater buzzard, 
and it weighed forty pounds. With it we 
had wild mushrooms, wild asparagus, 


cranberry sauce made from the dried 
berries, a juicy fresh apricot pie, and 
coffee.” 

“Why!” I exclaimed. “It sounds al- 
most homelike!” 

“It is—to us. But there are hardships, 
too,” she said seriously, “hardships that, 
for any people who do not love the life 
as we do, would seem almost too much 
to bear. Days come when it is so hot 
that we don’t dare take off our hats even 
for a minute for fear of sunstroke. Days 
when we have to cover our necks with 
handkerchiefs and wear little cloth pads 
at the base of the spine to protect us 
from the blistering heat. In the dry sea- 
son, we sometimes have to dig for water, 
as the elephants and rhinos do, many 
feet below the surface of the ground. © 

“And the rhinos make 
life miserable for us. 
When we're taking pic- 
tures—and to photograph 
animals, it is necessary to 
go much closer than if we 
wanted to shoot them— 
we never know when two 
thousand pounds of angry 


beast will stampede us. 
There are poisonous 
snakes, too—cobras and 


adders and mambas.” 

I thought of the stories 
of narrow escapes from 
death of which Mr. John- 
son tells in his book, 
Camera Trails in Africa, 
and in some of his articles, 
and I could well believe 
there was excitement. A 
particularly thrilling inci- 
dent happened one time 
when the Johnsons were out after rhi- 
noceros pictures. 

“We saw a rhino grazing a little way 
from us,” writes Mr. Johnson. “When he 
spied us, he came for us; we shot at him 
and our bullets grazed his side. 

“Vou stay at the camera,’ said Osa, 
‘T'll get him if he comes for you.’ 

“She walked out toward him boldly. 
As soon as he saw her he charged with 
a fierce determination such as I had 
never seen in any of the bluffing charges 
made by previous rhinos. He was within 
twenty-five feet of her before she could 
collect her wits sufficiently to fire. She 
wounded him in the neck, and he swerved 
aside and made for me. Osa screamed in 
panic. But thirty-five feet from the cam- 
era, he dropped over dead. Her bullet 
had done its work.” 

Yes, I could imagine the excitement 
of such a life, and the danger of it as 
well. 

“There is danger,’ Mrs. Johnson ad- 
mitted. “But we love it just the same. 
Our last trip took three years and 
seven months. And there was one 
period of nine months when I never 
saw a white face except my husband's. 
Our visits to Nairobi are short in 
comparison with the time we spend in 
the jungle or at our lovely Paradise 
Lake. But it is when. we go safari that 
Mr. Johnson and I enjoy ourselves 
most. And that’s what we’re both home- 
sick for now.” 





Winifred Moses tells you the mysteries of salad making next month 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 
She's Not a He 


Visttror: What is your new little 
brother’s name, Johnny? 

JoHNNy: His name would be 
Bill if he was a boy but he is not, 
so it’s Alice—Sent by WILHEL- 
MINE Meyer, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke 
is published in this space. 

















A Helpful 
Clue 


The absent-minded 
professor who was to be 
seen walking up and 
down the train aisle 
hunting his berth was asked if he knew 
the number of it. 

“No,” he replied, “but two hours ago 
the window overlooked a lake.”—Sent 
by Jean H. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vantla 





A Sticky Mistake 


Little Freddy was preparing to go out 
calling with his mother. Suddenly he 
called to her in a rather startled voice: 

‘‘Mamma, is this bay rum in the brown 
bottle?” 

‘Gracious, no, dear! That’s mucilage.” 

“Oh,” said Freddy, after a pause. 
“Maybe that’s why I can’t get my hat 
off.” —Sent by ETHEL SHEELY, White- 
house, Ohio 
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Mark Twain once 4 
went to a neighbor’s 
house to borrow a SS : 
book. When he asked UV 2 afte 
for it the neighbor said, “Yes, you may, 
providing you read it in my library.” 

Soon after this the neighbor came and 
asked to borrow Mark Twain’s lawn 
mower. 

“Yes, you may use it,” Mark Twain 
answered his request, “providing you 
use it on my lawn.”—Sent by ANNA 
StanForD, La Habra, California 





From Experience 


LITTLE JOHN (aged two, who has just 
been scolded for putting things in his 
mouth): Oh, Mommy, I have a new 
tooth! 

MorHer: Take it right out of your 
mouth, Johnny!—Sent by Betty Rose, 
Washington, D. C. 
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For the Many Things You Need 


PRING is coming, and with it the hiking season. Gladima dons her 
S windbreaker and beret, and is off! 

Her short pleated skirt and sturdy walking shoes make her take 
long strides over the rocky country roads. Her colorful scarf blows 
jauntily in the breeze and her gloved hands swing at her side, snug 
and warm. Her camera, slung over her shoulder, is waiting to catch 
the loveliness of the country around her. 

And what a pretty picture she herself makes in that becoming hiking 
outfit! 

Gladima bought it herself. She earned the dollars for it in a very 
easy way. She didn’t wait for her ship to come in! Neither did she ask 
Dad or Mother to buy it for her, because Gladima is an ambitious 
self-reliant girl! 
| You, too, can buy the many things that make an attractive hiking 
costume. Begin now to fill your hiking chest with the things you'll 
be needing so soon. Write to Betty Brooks today! 





| Dear Betty Brooks of 
| The American Girl, 
| 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how to fill my chest with the lovely 
things I shall want for hiking: 


Name 


Street and Number 





City State 






“DIRECTLY FACING THE SEA” 
ATLANTIC CITY 


“European Plan” 


Famous French Grill and Restaurant 


“A rendezvous for those who seek 
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If everyone in your troop is an “American Girl” subscriber, you belong on our Honor Roll 
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(Continued from page 9) 
has killed, the ghost of the dead man 
rides on his head and directs him to his 
next victim. Wherefore that night there 
was a long silence broken only by the 
conventional grunts and groans which a 
Malay employs in place of conversation. 
It was the priest who spoke first. 

“What is thy counsel, my father,” he 
said deferentially to Ahmad. “Thou art 
the oldest and wisest hunter of the vil- 
lage. What thinkest thou of the White 
One?” 

The old man looked at him sardoni- 
cally. 

“Thou hast said,” he answered at last, 
“that he is a demon. Whether that be so 
I know not. That he is a man-killer, how- 
ever, we all know. The dead man hated 
me when he was alive,” he went on after 
a pause. “More than thrice have I 
plucked poor men from out of his 
clutches and saved them from jail and 
torture. Moreover, this, my house, is the 
nearest to the jungle. Wherefore it is 
probable that the dead man will guide 
the killer to me first of all. It is then my 
counsel that we meet here night after 
night and kill the White One when at 
last he comes, lest he destroy us and our 
women and our children one by one.” 

There was another long silence after 
Ahmad’s speech. Then the company be- 
gan to melt away. 

“Who can contend with demons?” 
murmured Toku, as he slipped unobtru- 
sively out of the door. 

“Thou shalt have my prayers,” Or- 
goba assured the old man—and was gone. 

One by one the others left, each with 
some evasive farewell until of them all 
only Igi, the hunter, remained. 

“Why stayest thou?” old Ahmad in- 
quired of him bitterly. “Follow the 
others. It may be that the White One will 
be satisfied with my old carcass and 
leave the rest of you unharmed.” 

“Not so, my father,” returned the 
younger man. “I too, know something 
of the striped folk. When one takes to 
man-killing he never stops. Moreover I 
would rather fight this one with thee 
alone than with the whole company of 
those cowards who have fled.” 

From that night Igi lived at the house 
of Ahmad. 

Three days passed and there was no 
sign of the white tiger. Then came the 
night of the full moon. That evening 
Ahmad and Igi sat long at table served 
by the old man’s three wives, while 
Nylla, as always, sat above them hidden 
in her tiny loft. After dinner the men sat 
smoking the acrid wild tobacco of the 
jungle, while the women had their meal. 

Suddenly from far out in the jungle 
came a sound like a ghastly laugh with a 
hideous leer running through it. As it 
died away the men started to their feet 
and the women stopped their meal. 

“The pheal,” whispered old Ahmad, 
and Igi nodded and looked to the prim- 
ing of his long gun. Again came the 
ghoulish cry, this time much nearer. 
Somewhere in the jungle a jackal was 
making the unearthly sound which the 
Malays call the pheal and which he gives 
only when hunting with a tiger. Even 
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the frogs seemed to have stopped 
their notes for a moment. Then the 
stillness was shattered by perhaps the 
most dreadful sound on earth—the roar 
of a hunting tiger. It began close to the 
earth, a long-drawn-out, “H -0-w - 1,” 
and rose and increased in volume until 
the whole jungle vibrated. As the last 
echo died away there came screams of 
uncontrollable fear from the women. 
Nylla, of them all, made no sound. 

“Quiet, foolish ones,” hissed Ahmad. 
“Do you wish to bring the White One to 
our very door!” 

At his voice the wailing cries stopped 
suddenly, but it was too late. Peering 
through one of the window-holes cut in 
the bamboo wall Igi saw a white figure 
glide like a ghost toward the house and 
caught the gleam of terrible, green- 
shadowed eyes like molten gold through 
the dark. 

“Stand fast, my brother, 
old Ahmad. “Now he charges.” 

Igi nodded and, loosening the barong 
in his belt, drew back the clumsy hammer 
of his old musket. As he did so from 
without came the pad, pad, of hurrying 
feet and in a moment the light bamboo 
house shook and creaked under the 
weight of the great beast. Misjudging his 
distance, the tiger had sprung short and 
for an instant clung to the edge of the 
sloping thatch with bent fore paws as he 
tried in vain to pull himself up on the 
roof itself. A second later there was the 
thud of his body striking the ground 
within a couple of yards of the two men 
crouched back of the thin bamboo wall. 
Snarling horribly, the tiger rose up on his 
hind legs and clawed at the door, making 
deep grooves in the thick penang planks. 

With a thunderous roar the hungry 
brute sprang again, landing that time 
on the very peak of the roof, and began 
to rip off great masses of the loose thatch. 
With a quick movement old Ahmad put 
out the smoking lamp and motioned the 
sobbing women to take refuge in the 
farthest corner of the room so as to clear 
a space for the fight to the death which 
he knew now must come. As the two men 
looked to their weapons and the women 
huddled together, the moonlight shone 
through the great gap in the roof, white 
and still as if there were no such thing 
in the world as fear and death. 

Suddenly the opening in the roof was 
darkened by such a head of horror as 
few men have had to face. The eyes of 
the tiger glared down upon them like in- 
candescent emeralds; his terrible mouth 
snarled open showing his glittering white 
teeth and the hot red gullet beyond, and 
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his grim face was wrinkled with a scowl 
of utter fury. While Igi was frantically 
trying to load his musket in the dark, 
Ahmad took careful aim and fired at the 
tiger’s head, shouting the sorak as he did 
so. The handful of stones which the old 
man used for bullets failed to pierce the 
thick bones, and the great cat, maddened 
by the pain, thrust his head and burly 
shoulders clear through the roof. 

Grasping his spear, Igi jabbed up at 
him desperately, but the weapon was 
suddenly caught out of his hands by the 
clutch of a huge paw and hurled up 
against the ceiling to fall across the little 
loft where Nylla lay. Instinctively she 
grasped it with her slim strong hands as 
with a final rending crash the great beast 
burst through the flimsy roof and leaped 
to the floor below. As he landed, Ahmad 
clubbed his gun and struck a tremendous 
blow at the tiger’s head with its flaming 
eyes and snarling mouth, just as Igi 
slashed at him with his barong. Neither 
stroke went home. Springing back out of 
range of their blows before either could 
recover his balance, the fierce brute was 
upon them. To the girl watching from 
above it seemed as though he gave each 
a soft pat with his paw, yet both men 
went spinning back against the opposite 
wall, bruised and disabled. 

For a moment he crouched as if choos- 
ing his victim. On that moment, that tiny 
tick of time, hung the lives of every one 
there. As it was passing, the girl from the 
jungle gripped the great spear mightily 
and, leaning far out over the side of the 
little platform on which she lay, drove it 
with a sure eye and a steady hand 
through the great body which crouched 
below her. The yard-long, double-edged 
point, keen as a slim rapier, slipped 
through the white skin and tough muscles 
just back of the beast’s left fore paw and 
split the tiger’s very heart. With a dread- 
ful yelling screech the deadly brute 
sprang straight up into the air and turn- 
ing over and over fell back quivering in 
death, its open mouth not a foot from 
where Igi lay. 

As he slowly came to himself the first 
thing the young hunter saw was the gap- 
ing jaws of the tiger close to his face. 
With a grunt of horror he executed a 
most creditable back somersault, came 
up on his feet and backed against the 
wall, his barong gripped in one hand and 
his naked kreese in the other, to meet 
the spring which he expected. Only when 
he saw that the dreadful eyes staring up 
into his were glazed and sightless and 
that his own spear was buried clear to 
the cross bar in the vast body, did his 
tense muscles relax. 

For a full minute he stared at the 
white bulk stretched out before him. 
Then he moved cautiously toward the 
grim carcass and tried to withdraw the 
spear but it was fixed so deep in the bone 
of the opposite shoulder blade that he 
was unable to pull it out. 

“A brave stroke indeed,” the Malay 
muttered to himself as he tugged at the 
spear. “Strange that I do not remember 
making it.” 

An involuntary giggle come from the 
women’s corner at his words, echoed by a 
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little laugh from above. Looking up Igi 
saw for the first time the jungle girl 
smiling down at him in the moonlight. 

“Whose was the hand, O princess, that 
killed the White One?” he asked, gazing 
up at her admiringly. 

“It was I who borrowed thy spear and 
thrust with it at the Grandfather of 
Stripes,” she answered in the slow, clear 
tones of her tribe. ““No princess am I, 


but a slave girl of the Semarang,” and 
she swung nerself to the floor. 
Before .ne young hunter could speak 


again there sounded the creaking voice 
of Ahmad who had recovered his senses 
just in time io hear Nylla’s last words. 

“Thou art a slave no longer,” he an- 
nounced, “I will send the Sultan the skin 
of the white tiger which he would rather 
have than a thousand captives and thou 
shalt be free to go back to thy tribe. 

“Do thou go rouse the village,” he 
directed Igi. “Bring back those cowards 
who were here. Let theirs be the task of 
flaving the tiger which they dared not face.” 

Igi went about his errand with much 
enthusiasm. He pounded on the barred 
and locked door of each house and heap- 
ed abuse on those within. 


“Come out, cowards,’ he bellowed 
mightily. “The were-tiger is dead. Come 


to the house of Ahmad and help strip 
off his hide for the Sultan, snails and 
decayed durians that ye are.” 

The next day Ahmad departed down 
the river to Parak bearing the pelt with 
him. A week later he returned. 

“Thou art to go back to thy jungle,” 
he said to the radiant Nylla. “I have re- 
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deemed thee with such a treasure that 
the Great One hath commanded that not 
only art thou to go free, but that never 
again so long as winds blow and waters 
flow shall any of thy people be harmed 
or harried in this, his kingdom. Forget 
not old Ahmad when thou art back again 
with thy tribe.” 

The next morning the sky was like 
dark blue velvet just before the dawn. 
Suddenly the sun shone through the 
green of the jungle like some great ruby 
set in jade. Moonflower moved among the 
trees, free once more to claim her birth- 
right of beauty and joy. Once again she 
wore a crimson hibiscus flower in her 
blue black hair and a bark sarong in 
place of the veil. Following a hidden 
trail she moved through the tangle of 
trees and vines until in the distance the 
flash of a cataract showed against the 
green slope of a far-away hill. 

As she caught the gleam the girl 
stopped and from her parted lips came the 
sweet, rippling call of the rainbird. Sudden- 
ly it was answered and, flitting through 
the treetops, came one of the birds itself. 

At the foot of the waterfall Nylla gave 
the call again and once more it was an- 
swered, this time from the ground. 
There was a rustle in the bushes ahead 
and suddenly into the trail burst the 
figure of Nion. A white scar stretched 
clear across his face, but the Moon- 
flower saw nothing but the look in his 
eyes and felt nothing but the clasp of his 
arms about her. Then hand in hand the 
two disappeared down the trail which 
led back to freedom and life and love. 


Over Towerin g Mountains 


(Continued from page 27) 
retired at night the first thing they 
thought of taking withthem were the sticks. 
Because of all this we had to remain 
over until the following day. 

Friday morning at eight o’clock we 
started out, thoroughly rested and in a 
splendid humor, the guide making up the 
advance guard for crossing Smorstabben. 
Ithad beena cold night. The snow was hard 
and the sky pale blue with the sun shining 
over brilliant white snow and grey rocks. 

The first hour’s walk was strenuous. 
The trail ran uphill quite steeply, first 
over grassy hills, then over grey moss, 
and finally over snow and moss inter- 
mittently. After we reached the first large 
plateau, we stopped to rest and to enjoy 
the view. To the southwest we could see 
Fanaraaken and further south, Skagastol- 
stinderne, with the sun shining over 
tremendous masses of snow. 

After our rest we resumed our march 
By this time our steam was well up, and 
our pace increased. We soon reached the 
slopes and then we had to put our snow 
glasses on, in order to protect our eyes 
against the intensely bright reflection of 
the snow. After half an hour’s march we 
came to the real snow-fields. There we 
tied ourselves together with a rope. In 
these mountains new snow crevasses fre- 
quently form over night, and are cov- 
ered with a thin layer of snow. If one 
falls into such a crevasse walking with- 
out ropes, one seldom escapes with less 
than a broken limb. If the ravine is 
a a deep one, the fall means sure death. 


So high it was, we felt like prisoners 
long shut up in a cage and suddenly 
freed. Such a love of life came over us 
that we burst into song, and even if our 
voices were not of the best, they sound- 
ed well for all that. We sang all the 
hiking songs we knew, much to the 
amusement of the guide and probably 
also of the age-old mountain tops. 

After a march of over three hours we 
had crossed the snow-fields and could 
take off our snow glasses. The trail led 
over a broad slope covered with field 
stone, so that we had to jump from 
one stone to another until we sighted 
the Kirk. This is a massive mountain 
peak resembling, to a remarkable degree, 
a tremendous church. Our guide in- 
formed us that our goal, Leirvassbu, was 
at the foot of this peak, and when we 
learned that we had not much farther 
to go, we began to feel that we were as 
starved as wolves. Finally we saw a rest 
house and we thought of the fragrant 
coffee awaiting us—for dinner we could 
not afford to buy that day. But milk, 
bread, and coffee are sound fare, and 
no one could say we were starved when 
after a rest of an hour and a half, we 
resumed our march, without our guide, 
heading towards Gjendeboden. We ar- 
rived there tired and footsore and, after 
a Spartan supper, we removed our skirts 
and crawled into our respective bunks 


Eprror’s Note: The translation from 
the Norwegian was made by Charles and 
Elsa Thorling for THE AMERICAN Grew. 
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OW often do you say it to yourself? 

And how often do you follow it with 
“But I can’t afford it’? The very things 
you want you can have if you get new and 
renewal subscrip tions in your locality. 
You cannot imagine how easy it is! 

Show Tue American Girt to your 
friends; tell them how interesting and 
helpful it is, and they will subscribe. 

Below is a list of things you may want 
and the number of AMerican Girt sub- 
scriptions needed to earn each 


Our Premium List 


Article Y 


1Yr. 2 Yrs. 

Stationery 

Midget Pin 

Song Book 

Aluminum Sewing Kit 

Stockings 

Neckerchief 

Handkerchief 

Whistle 

G. 8. okt Book 

Guide Rope 

Iodine Pen 

Bandeaux 

Knots, Hitches & Srlices. . . 

Belt (web) —_ 1 

Scouting is Fun I 

erly => gagal me 1 
id Box : 2 

First Aid Ki t (small) ‘ 2 





ican Girl (1 year). . 


Flashlight (small) ie ba 3 2 
rent Tene nt r > 
Compass (Radiolite 


Flag Carrie 
American Flag (2x3) 
Flashlight (lar 

Eagle Emblen 
Knickers. . 

“amp Kit 
Haversack, No. 2 , 
G. 8. Handyfact 4 2 
First Aid Kit (larg . 4 
Aluminum Mess kit 5 4 
Troop Flag(2x3) (Lettering ext 5 
Aluminun Canteer 


ee a 


Archery Set (Special > 
Short Coat Suit 8 
Bugle. . . 9 
Wrist Watch 9 
American Flag (4%¢ 

Troop Flag (3x5) (Lettering extre 1 
Troop Flag (4x6) (I 


LI AADAAAw 


(Lette at 14 


pao which are listed for two-vear 
subscriptions only cannot ke given for 
one-year subscriptions. Nor can 1 two- 
year subscription be accepted in place of 
2 one-year subscriptions. Part payments 
in money cannot be accepted. 

Premiums cannot be allowed on your 
own subscriptions. 

Premiums must be requested at the time 
the subscription order is sent. 











She may enjoy it just as much as you uu do 
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Standard Price List for Girl Scout Equipment 


EFFECTIVE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH 


Uniforms 
Size 
Se GO. ocak cncaesctas 10-18 
38-44 
Short Coat Suit........... 10-18 
ecw ovecctcuceseesas 
Bloomers 
Knickers 





Middy—O ficial khaki... 

Norfolk Suit—0O ficer’s 
—" lightweight 
Ser, 


Web Belt... .cccccceceess 


Leather Belt for Officers ... 28-38 
40-42 
Neckerchiefs, Cotton, each. .....- 
Neckerchiefs, silk, each...... eee 
and green. 


Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each. 


Price 
$3.65 
4.15 
4.70 
§.20 
2.10 
1.85 





Colors: green, purple, dark blue, ‘Tight a 


brown, cardinal, black, and yel 





Yellow Slickers.........-- 10 
12 
14-20 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 
Caet BEOG. « wccccscess 32-40 
Sligover Model... .....+0¢ 32-40 
Badges 
+ Attendance Stars 
| FRSC ETE err ee 
PO cccnstavsnes 


+ First Class Badge. 
+ Flower Crests. . 
t*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver 
Bronze . “* 
t Proficiency Badges. . 
+ Second Class Badge 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate a 
10 K Gold Pi 
Gold Plate Pins. 





Silver Plate. ......+++:+ pga 
Insignia 
9 Avmmbamd.. oo... cc cccseccescves 
t+ Corporal’s Chevron. .........+. 


+t Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron .... 
t per Insignia (for Captain's 


hat 
t Li oT ETE S., for Girl Scouts ... 
¢ Patrol Leader's Chevron........- 





Pins 
Perr rr irre rrr yr rey ee 
+ Committee. .... aeeeee e 
t*Community Service. ........++ 
#*Golden Eaglet.........-.cc00e 


t Lapels—G. S., Bronze. 
t Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch) 
Gold Filled (safety catch). 
New Plain type 
Old style plain pin......... 
Midget gold filled . 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scoute when not in uniform 
¢Senior Girl Scout Pin..... i” 





Songs 


America, the Beautiful......... 
Are You There? 
Enrollment........-..--- 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout . 
First National Training School. . 
Girl Guide. . oc nc ccccccccsccces 
Girl Scouts Are True............ 
Girl Scout Song Book............ 
Girl Scout a 
Vocal 
Fe, Raisin... eas oeeccce 
Sirl Scout Song Sheet . oes 
Lots of 10 OF MOTE... 1. eee eens 





$3.75 
4.00 
5.00 


8.00 
7.00 


10 
.30 


+03 








Price 
$.15 
.30 
05 
On the Trail 
PPE. cacceveecaeeeve -40 
RE  asacencewnneueweae .O5 
Lots of 10 or more... . 1.4045 -02 
SE, sucunscetescoucseteenaa IS 
Ns o-0 oc cecnrsccanbveks +25 
Flags 

American Flags 
SeO6CC a VERSE eC KCSER HS 2.80 
eC OD OS bs ROs RON WRN 3.60 
AUC eS Te Taree re eT 4.60 


2 x3 ft. Wool $2.60 10c per letter 
2%x4ft. Wool..... 4.20 I5c 

3x5 ft. Wool....... 5.75 20c “ 23 
4 x 6ft. Wool. . 8.50 20c “ = 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 
+ Troop Pennants 








Lettered with any Troop No...... $1.50 
Signal Flags 
er 73 

Includes: 

1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 

6-St. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying Case 

1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 

cluding Sticks and Carrying 

rere we 50 
1 pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 

out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 

TE RR ov cc seancsccececcoses +25 

Staffs 

tin. x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 

eS ere 6.75 
tin. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 5.00 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. . 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate . ee 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate....... 2.00 
Spear Emblem—se parate . 1.60 
errr oe 2.60 

Literature 

Brown Book for Brown Owls..... -50 
Brownie Handbook, English. . . -25 
Brownie Games, English...... .50 
Blue Book of Rules........... -25 
Camping on 1 af L. H. Weir).... 2.00 
Campward H . 75 
Camp and Ficld Notebook Cover «50 
Ceremonies around the Girl 

OS) CCR rye 25 
Community Service Booklet— 

Rac 10¢; a 1.00 
First Aid Book—New Edition..... .60 
Games and meceee oun! Methods 

oy Cc aoe “amps and Scouts 

(By Chas. F. Smith) . 2.00 
Girls’ é ‘lubs (By Helen Ferris) .... 2.00 
Girl Guide Book of Games........ .50 

rl Scout Di en 50 


on Scout Game Book. 











Girl Scout Handyfacts. es 
Gist Scout Bike Pack........cc0e 05 
Girl or seg Short Stories 

> Serer oe 2.00 

Girl Scout Short Stories 

Parr 2.00 

Health hacord Books, each. ...... -10 
OSE. we eres eee ssceess 1.00 
Handbook. Cloth Board Cover . 1.10 
Flexible Cloth Cover. .... .80 
English Girl Guide. . 78 
Home Servine Booklet, each... ... 10 
errr 1.00 


er ‘ 
How to Start a Girl Scout ‘Troop 
Pamphiet, each. . . . .05 








ER RE ee Serene rr 4.50 
International Conference and 
Wor Samp Report......... 1.25 
Knots, Hitches and Splices....... 55 
e Saving Booklet......... eA 15 
Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker . 10 
Nancy Goes Girl Scouting 
ean Henry Large)........... 1.50 
Nature Program— : 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 
in their Nature Work. os 20 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
Tende 1 foo: Diceceteck ine oocewe wan .03 
First Class and Rambler. ....... +05 
Second Class and Observer . ‘ 10 
FUP BOE Sac cscovvcsccccecs “I5 














; Price 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 
book cover........ eee $1.50 
Peabecte, omck.. ... 2. ..ccccccccs .40 
Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower 
instruction sheet, each ..... ee -r0 
Audubon Bird Plates 
(set of 50) 1.00 
Star Project. . +20 
Ve Andrée Logge. .......-ccccce -75 
Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 
oward), eac 4 +50 
Girl Scout's Hope Chest 
By Alice Sandiford)....... “IS 
Patrol Register, each............. -IS 
Patrol System for Girl Guides .... -25 
Plays— 
Why They Gave a Show and 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 
Each. . -IS 
How St. John Came to Bencer's 
CO Se 
A Pot of Red Geraniums.. 4 
Why the Rubbish?............. 15 
Everybody's Affair. ............ 5 
When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky) -I5 
Magic Gold Pieces (By Margaret 
ee eres SS 
Lots of ten or more, each. ....... 10 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette) ........ oe -To 
EE 1.00 
Set of four (Colored (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer, 
Sets cannot be broken) . 15 
E G0Gse S888... occ . 1.50 
Building SEL .2 for .o5 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
terior) . . 02 
Washington Little House (Door- 
way oe -02 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. Price) .05 
Per hundred ice 
Girl Scout's Promise......... -05 
Per hundred. .... 4.50 
Series of Law Cards 
Per hundred . 4.50 
‘A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“A Girl Scout's Honor is to be 
Trusted” 
“A Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- 
mals"’ 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty” 
Any of above, each... ......4005 +03 
| + 2.50 
Posters— 
New Building Poster 9% x11 -To 
od, rrr errr ere 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (By He nry 
Van Dyke)... cece IS 
Girl Scout's P. romise, 11x16. ee 15 
Per hundred. ..... 10.00 
Girl Scout's Promise, 8x11. ..... -I0 
Per RE 6 a cccvescessece 8.00 
Scout Laws 
Site 14219 ....05. ° ° e +30 
Be DO 0 85 64.0 kbénwidiccss -10 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris)....... 2.00 
Scout Masterahip. .....ccsscoess 1.50 
Three Degrees in Hiking ......... 10 
Tramping and Trailing with the 
TOI 5 nc: 0.0 6060105. 0.0000%08 +35 
Tree Marker (mot engraved)....... 8.00 
Troop Management Course....... 75 
Tego. Register (Field Notebook 
Ke LAV eRKTAECSC OR KOGeOS 1.55 
nialen Sheets 
Cash Record (15 sheets)..25c package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.).........3¢ ed. 


& 
Treasurer's Monthly Record 
30 Sheets). 25c package 
Per Sheet (broken pke. a. 


2c ea. 
Treasurer Bs a Seribe’s Record 
(15 sheet ..25c package 
Per poser ‘Gickos pke. bose etm ee 3c eu. 





Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


3 
2 
3. Girl Scout buttons, 
4. Hats are not returna 





Individual posent 
Ser eer 2s5c package 
Per mor aS pkeg.). conse ae 


Troop Advancement anal 


3c a sheet 
Teeeg Reports (30 sheets). .25¢ pac - 
‘er sheet (braken pkg.)........ 2c 
Miscellaneous 
Axe, with sheath 


Belt Hooks, extra 





eae Hs 4-pound camel's hair 5.50 
D,—3%-pound all wool, size 
C6u8o Pee eresveccccccesressace 475 
CK Ghani eaninie k bindinine aeemedare 5.00 
Braid—'4-inch wide yard......... 10 


7 Buttone— Per Sol... . occ ccce F 
10s—6 L to set—dozen sets...... 2.75 
Camp Toilet Kit 




















vamp Toilet Kit. .........-.+++. 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum............. 2.75 
Compass, Plain. . 1.00 
Radiolite Dial. 1.50 
Cuts Running Girl. 1.00 
Trefoi +75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch seeee 80 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra..... -50 
Le eee 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size........... 1.50 
aS fy eee 1.70 
Flexy Dolls (small).............. “15 
Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout degssenig’ 
nen ess . . 35 
x of three 1.00 
IS aioe tan cebedeeseanenn -20 
Oe = ee errr 1.00 
Sqversncie, Dt Biewkneseadcnbeos 3.00 
DLO be awtdnespediiteacceéet 2.00 
t or aki, Oficial Girl Scout, 36- 
wide. bie 40 
mca for Offic ers, 28-in. w. wide .00 
+t Material for Brownie U a 
32-in. wide. “—- -25 
ge hae he 1.60 
pial ada es ae 1.05 
Sheath SPA t.5 t0'0:6:86-0:00.4'06:08 1.60 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces ae Ge 
Mitror—Unbreakable.... 2... 2... -25 
+ Patterns— 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 15 
Norfolk Suit, 34-44...... 25 
na hy eR ee .30 
Paper Weight, Bronze or Black 
Gitl Scout Feeding Rabbit. +50 
P. F ket Signal Charts, each....... 15 
In lots of ten or more, each. 10 
re 3.50 
Poncho (60x82) 4.75 
Purse, 
To slip 2 EERE ART i -30 
BODE osc ce cmccewes 1.00 
10K Gold, 3 to 9. 3.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % in.. xan AS 
Lots of 5 or more, ot i aette -10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt. -50 
Serge, O. D., 54-in. wide, pom 
Ds nad 40'6608 40000066600 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case. 25 
Aluminum Case... . -50 
Girl Scout Stationery SS 
Girl Scout Stickers—each......... Or 
PR a 5.0 balan na bo-00,46.0 6:00. .10 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-1m ...... -50 
RK ins tetaviaennceesewdnn 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
DE iP as oko si nnceeawcs 03 
3 for 5c; 12 for 15c; 100 for 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool. ............ IS 
P zen $ coeereccesecee 1.20 
+ Uniform Make-up Sets— 
Long Coat Uniform. ........... 
1 Long Coat Pattern p 
1 Pair Lapels = 
1 Spool of Thread pattern 
1 Set of eer aol hed 
Two-piece Unifor Locus Tacs 85 
1 Short Coat Patiove 7 = 
1 Skirt Pattern \ Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No Make-up sets for middies s 
and bloomers 
i ee Juieriad wkweemert .20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite........... 4.00 
Tommy Ticker . 4.00 
CO eee 0.50 
COME, co cccscccvcesees . 12.50 


pettesne and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
le. See order blank for size. 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 


tAuthorized department stores cannot sell these items, 


*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


Mail all Orders to GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 








Earn your own equipment with “American Girl” premiums—write for a list 











package 
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a sheet 
package 
-2c 4, 


Price 
$1.85 
-05 
5.50 


4.75 
5.00 
-I0 
+25 
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DIFFERENT JUBILEE 


STAMPS OF UNITED 2D5# 


CANADA POSTAGE STAMP COMPANY 
STATION F, TORONTO, CANADA 


87 FAR-OFF COUNTRIES—ONLY 10c 


yy 


STATES AND CANADA 

















A ores, British Guiana, Ceylon, Cyprus, Dutch Indies, 
French Guiana, Esthonia, Indore, Jhind, Kouang-Tcheou, 
Luxe emburg, Newfoundland, Oceanica, Paraguay, Reunion, 
Venezuela, etc. Marvelous packet 87 different stamps 
from 87 different countries, including all “‘scarce’’ ones 


Bargain price only roc, Big lists 


and approvals with each order. 
D. Reimers Company, Box 300, Fort Worth, Texas 


TRIANGLES & 
cias packet of SO diff. 
nd t t 4 Zl 
Bric ‘or 3 , a 
AY "he ro me € ee 7 


: for, 


ve and many more 

















INLAND STAMP Cco., Room ai. “6217 Forest, Kansas SAAN Mo. 


F RE 7% Fenway Unused Hundred—100_ different, 

uf beautiful stamps—all unused—from_ far- 

off countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 

spproval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, Bos- 
had, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa giraffe, etc 

i fine packet absolut od _ free to new approval 

i “ants enclosing 4c postag Big lists also free— 





aD| 
Write today. 
ENWAY STAMP CO. 
(61 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Rr RARE CONGO 
AIRPOST! 
(Which alone catalogues 20c) 
is included in our packet of 5S stamps 
oe A —all different—from strange and far- 5e 
3 off lands of Borneo, Go! oast, * 
¥ ten ore oes Sudan, Morocco, etc. to approval applicants 
Mon nut Co., 37 704 Or erlook Kd. Balto.. Ma 


LB. PARCEL U. S. STAMPS sent anywhere 65c P. FP. 

—3 Madagascar stamps & LBennett’s Messenger free to 
Hlicants for Approvi s. (Bus, Est, 1896.) 

x Flan d Cc aribou 1, 4, 5c. Cat. 38c. 

Chile le to 1 Peso _ ss. 10 Stps. cat. 
istralian Canhberr; yminemorative unusec 


SAMUEL BENNETT, "815 N. 6th St., Mil 
FORTRESS SCENERY, PACKET | 


ar-away countries depicting wenden oe 
nm (Satan with pite shfork) 






























arb: 









Trinidad (€ 
pproval applic iclosing 5e this great packet 


PIKES. PEAK STAMP CO., Box 215, Goterade Springs, Colo. 


IMPORTAN NT: If you n act right now, we will also include free, a triangle 
foration & nad samall packone of hinges 


4 ~ 15 France, 35 Germany, 
o cents ach— 10 Greece, 20 Hungary, 
10 India, 20 Italy. All six Packets for 25 cents 
to approval applicants. Name two references. 
JUNGKIND—Box 144 A. G., Little Rock, Ark. 


206 Different Stamps 
Abyssinia, mag oy Egypt, Bulgaria, China, 


A Chile, Etc., list and approvals, only 12c 
W. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, Il. 


SIAM AIRMAIL as 
A set missing in most are 20 Cc 


why not get it now for 


M ANDELL 635 E. Allegheny, Phila., Pa. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Mep Stamps from the two Hemi- 


spheres, Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 

— ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
dime, 

S. E. SAXE 1427 N. 58th St.. Philadelohia, Pa. 





2URPRISE PACKET—Borneo, Australia, U. 
S. Commemoratives, etc. and illustrated list 
o Sets, Packets, etc. for 8c; 5 diff. Triangles 10c. 
E. A. Moseley, 4521 Parkview St., St. Louis, Mo. 


600 different stamps $.50; 1100, $1.; ; 2000, $3.50. 
Largest 5 and 10c ‘list in America. 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

101 Diff. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 

FREE | 2c. Johnson Stamp Co. Jamestown, N. Y. 


9) UNUSED STAMPS FREE to new applicants. 50% 
Dis. Agents wanted. B. R. Grant, Hudson, Mass. 














When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By Osporne B. Bonp 

ANY readers have written me 

about the special issue of Lind- 

bergh postage stamps in Panama. 
It is explained in a news story which 
was featured, on December twenty- 
fourth, on the front page of the Star and 
Herald, published at Panama, under the 
headline “Special Issue of Postage 
Stamps Will Commemorate Lindy’s 
Visit to Panama.” The item reads: 

“A special issue of postage stamps, an 
event reserved only for the most im- 
portant national occasions, will com- 
memorate the visit of America’s Air 
Ambassador, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, to Panama next month. 

“The proposal for the special postage 
stamp issue was approved at yesterday’s 
Cabinet meeting and, according to the 
present plans, the issue will consist of 
300,000 two cent stamps for domestic 
service and for mail destined to coun- 
tries of the Pan-American Postal Union, 
and 150,000 five cent stamps for the 
Universal Postal Union service. 

“Different designs have been selected 
for the two denominations of the Lind- 
bergh commemorative stamps: one will 
show the Spirit of St. Louis flying over 
the Isthmus; and the other, the now 
world-famous plane descending on the 
field at Matias Hermandez with the 
tower of Old Panama in the background.” 

I have not yet seen any of the postage 
stamps referred to above and it seems 
to me that they are going to be very 
hard to obtain. Costa Rica also issued 
a special stamp in connection with Lind- 
bergh’s tour in Central America. 

Last month’s paragraph about the 
lonely outpost in the Atlantic refers to 
Ascension Island and not to Newfound- 
land whose stamps were mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. The last paragraph 
in the column told about the com- 
memorative stamps issued by San Ma- 
rino. The three values were referred 
to as being of “cent” denomination. Most 
of our readers know that the way these 
stamps should have been listed is fifty 
centesimis, mauve; one lire, light blue; 
and ten lire, light gray. We use the last 
named value, the ten Jive, to illustrate the 
column this month. It is Ss shown + Gatows 











SPECIALIZE IN ‘‘U. S.”’ 


and start with a good packet 
100 varieties, : 
200 varieties, 
300 varieties, 
400 varieties, 
500 varieties, U. 
100 var. U. 8. 
200 var. U. 3. 
300 var. U. 
25 var. Post Dues 












50 var. Post Dues......... . 2.75 
25 var peperenenee. 3.65 
50 var. Departments 10.00 
100 var. Departments : 80.00 
100 var. U. S. regular post 75 
200 var. U. S. regular postage 2.50 
300 var. U. 8S. regular postag 8.00 
400 var. U. S. regular post 32.50 
500 var. U. S. regular postage...... 375.00 


Our price lists of U. S. or foreign pac ete gladly sent. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 











Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 


Send 10c for this 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 
50 different foreign stamps; illustrat- 
ed Album; Pack of Stamp Hinges; 
Perforation Gauge ; Big Ilustrat- 
ed Price List. To All ap- 
proval applicants only. For 
%, W.W. BETTS, Box3 10¢ 
Clearfield, Penna. 


MAKE TEN CENTS 


on Each Sale 
On New Article For Your Troop Fund 


| Have your Captain write today for my new 
plan lor raising money for troop expenses. 


| C. B. AUSTIN 
| 









Dept. A _ Peru, Nebr. 


















—E . 
BIG PRICE LIST. Send for large two color illustrated price 
list giving the country's biggest bargains in U. S. stamps 5c, 10c, 

town and the sensa- 

tion of the season. 

How about some 

Ditr ERENT 
1 U.S. STAMPS g 

No cut squares 
als all reference to 
. L. Cook, 527 West 46th Street, Chicago, III. 
cents 
or more from our popular 50% approvals. References Re- 
quired. Ask for our Bargain Lists of Packets and Sets. 

H 
— ‘s “y ~ 

STAMP ALBUM FREE_ 5S, 
with purchase of 100 different UNUSED stamps for 2%c. 
Genuine Mexican $5 Bill and 100 diff. foreign stamps for 


1 large packets, albums and ac- 
Tor! 
approvals also? 
countries Send 
STAMP ALBUM—FREE 
— PALMER STAMP CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 

a dime. One pound, about 4500 mixed unpicked foreign 


Cessories. It's the talk of the 
Tae tadaal Stam to =F , ee Ne 
Spaces for 1200 stamps—with first purchase of 35 
8217 Linwood Ave. 
Spaces for 
Missin aK for $1.15 postfree. 
S. 


AGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 
100 aa stamps British Colonials o only; 25c, 100 
diff. United States and foreign; 12c, 10 diff. 


stamps, all triangles; 25c, 1000 hinges 10c; to ap- 
plicants for my 50c approvals. 

Charles Worcester, 25 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Packet Cat. $4.00 to approval appli- 


cants enclosing 4c. 


— Reliance ce Stamp Co., Auburndale, Mass. 


’ ! . ert absolutel ply free for col- 
Free ! ! ! Free! ors. Send a 2e unused stamp to 
cover postage. Ben Mayer, 6. G.S., G.P.0. Box 471, New York 


Postage approval, 60% discount, Revenues, telegraphs, 
net approval, Reference required. 200 diff. foreign revs. 
56c. Oscar Hartman, 3803 Humboldt St., Denver, Colo. 


ele today your selection. vonm gg 2 6 ast 


IcEac F. Simionescu, _ Hackensack 





Jo Babcock, 407 E. Fort St., Detroit. Michigan 
Write for free list of Packets and Sets. 
Neil S 105 6% Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5 China ete., 2c. Album (500 illust.) 3c 
Sit free. Bullard, B. Bay, Dept. 29, Boston 


. ——y he up. Help e: earn troop money. 











If you are w ondering whether or not to go to college, read next month’s issue 
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Gi Girl Scout Puzzle 
with an International Flavar3} 
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The Three Gir! Guides 


There is an old time puzzle that was pop- 
ular many years ago, having to do with a 
farmer, a fox, a goose and some corn. His 
problem to get them across a stream was 
accomplished in rather a unique way. 

It seems that a variation of this would 
interest our Puzzle Pack readers and also 
is appropriate for our International Number. 

Let us suppose that an American Girl 
Scout has three Girl Guide friends, one 
Norwegian, one French, and one Dutch. 
They are going to cross a stream in a small 
boat that holds only two. It appears that 
the American girl, who is very clever, is the 
only one of the four who can row, and the 
only one who can understand the languages 
of the other three. 

The Norwegian girl cannot understand 
the French girl, but she can speak with both 
the American and Dutch girls. The French 
girl can hold conversation only with the 
American. ‘ 

How can they get across the stream so 
that there will not be any girls left alone 
with each other at any time who cannot 
understand one another? 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added let- 
ters will spell the name of a South Amer- 
ican country. 


At. Void. End. Deal. At. Rate. Ware. 


An Acrostic 


The first and last letters of the six three- 
letter words which are defined below will 
make the names of a well known wildflower 
and a fragrant evergreen shrub. 

1. Force 
2. A clinging plant 
3. A paddle for rowing 
4. Great quantity 
5. An elongated fish 
6. Part of a foot 


An Enigma 


I contain 36 letters, and when properly 
guessed, make a short sentence telling what 
a famous general did. 

My 1, 24, 14, 19, is what we do to clothes 
sometimes, 

My 18, 9, 23, 17, is the past tense of to tell. 

My 2, 8, 20, is to have consumed. 

My 11, 12, 22, 25, is the men who run a 
ship. 


ANSWER 





, 34, is a suggestion. 

My 35, 36, 26, 3, 28, is to obliterate. 

My 31, 32, 30, 7, is a part of a bird. 

My 27, 29, 33, 15, 16, is what one does 

to soapy clothes. 
My 10, 13, 21, 

meaning ‘“‘yes.” 

By Mary E izABETH PRICE 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square. 
1. Female children 


is a movement of the head 


2. Visionary 

3. Prepared 

4. A long-handled utensil for serving 
liquids 


5. More shrewd 
By ExvitEA BULKLEY 
Troop Three, Bayonne, New Jersey 
Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change GLASS into CHINA in 
seven moves. 
Curtailed Word 


From the name of a well known nut take 
away a letter and leave a triumphal song, 
take away another letter and leave a broad 
shallow vessel. 


Puzzle Pi 
This jumble of words, correctly arranged, 
will make a well known rhyme: 
Thypum Mudpyt tsa no a awll: 
Puymth Ypudmt ahd a trage laf. 
Lal het sking shores nad lal eth snigk emn 
Noldcut tup Phymut Pydtum reeghott 


aniga. 
T MONTH'S PUZZLES) 





Tue VALENTINE Suor: Ethel, Elizabeth, Bessie, 
Jeatrice, Gertrude, Martha, Elsie, Isabel, Ella, 
sJertha. 
App A Letter: The seven added letters spell 
LINCOLN. 
An Acrostic: bump, echo, auto, gold, doll, else, 
BEAGLE, POODLE. 
Hitpp—EN AniMats: 1. Calf 2. Dog 3. Leopard 4. 
Goat 5. Bear 6. Hare 7. Monkey 8. Zebra 9, Jack- 
al 10. Marmot. 
Puzzcte Pack Worp Square: 

BLIN 


< 
io) 
tank 
AMA 


Worp Jumpinc: Loud, lout, loot, loft, soft. 
An Enicma: Magdelaine De Verchéres. 
Puzz_e Sum: F+shadow+lamp—fish+ears—owl 
—pears=ADAMS 








Troops! You who are a hundred per cent subscribing send a picture to “The American Girl” 
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i oming (March) number the 





following features of timely interest: 


4 
§ 


GIRL SCOUTS AND BOY SCOUTS 


Two fascinating articles, by Senator Atice Pattison Merritt 
and Colonel THEopore RoosEve tt on the great organizations for 
inculcating womanhood and manhood in the Nation’s youth. 





does WHO CAUSED THE WAR? 
head Sir Tuomas Barcray, eminent European publicist, makes a masterly plea 
for patience in disposing of one of the world’s most delicate and most 
: vexing questions. 
RICE 
THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 
1 up A dispassionate but searching analysis of conditions beyond the Rio Grande, 
by Cuester T. Crowe. 
OUR SERIO-COMIC UNDERGRADUATES 
an A racy review of college life and the spirit of college boys—or men—by 
Georce R. MacMinn. 
KLEY 


ersey OCCIDENTAL SNOBS 


A trenchant arraignment of Occidental ‘‘you-be-damned-ness’ 
from the expert pen of Greorce E. ANDERSON. 


in the Orient, 


ata 
; a 
THE IBSEN CENTENARY 
Montrose J. Moses, master hand in the literature of the Drama, fittingly 
take commemorates a great anniversary. 
song, 


road CHEESECAKES IN LITERATURE 


The masterpiece of an accomplished specialist, G. S. Wykorr, on an out- 
standing yet hitherto strangely ignored Jeit-motif of literature, philosophy 
































nged, and art. 
_ HE trenchant analyses of outstanding PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
e . . . * ¢ . . 
shott DATES will be continued, together with the inimitable CRACKER 
wi BARREL PHILOSOPHER, the editorial review of AFFAIRS OF THE 
Wortp, THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE, THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK, and 
many other articles of varied interest, all vital and up-to-date. 
an Sign and mail the coupon now, 
to avoid missing future issues 
spell 
a. jo--c-cl ona norrrnrna 
ird 4. | The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW | 
Jack- | Dept. A.G.3 l 
i } 9 East 37th Street, New York City | 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00 for which please enter my subscrip- | 
1 tion to Tue Nortn Amertcan Review for one year beginning pean 
with the March number. cece 
| Name | 
rt. | Address 
—owl Nee eee eee oe oe ee ee ee eee er ee ee ee ee ee 
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Tus is the new Singer De Luxe 
Library Table Electric. When not 
in use, tt becomes a piece of fine fur- 
niture, a desk or table in harmony 
with its surroundings in any room. 
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Thrill 


of a New Discovery 


New 


Singer Portable Electrics 


Here is one of the most popular of all the 
new Singer models, Light, compact, can be 
easily carried in one hand upstairs, down- 
Stairs, to any room in the house. Simply 
connect with any light socket, or floor plug, 
set it'on any table and sew. Equipped with 
genuine Singer motor and “‘Singerlight’’. 
When not in use, set it away on a closet 
shelf or in any corner — requires only 8 by 
17 inches of space. A perfect Singer—guar- 
anteed for long, efficient, satisfying service. 


The New 


( 


Copyright U 


ERE is the way to experience one of the happiest surprises 
you have ever known. Just sit down at this new Singer Elec- 
tric, arrange your material, press a lever gently with the knee— 
and watch the perfect seam flow forth. Or add an easy-to-use attach- 
ment and see a tiny hem fall into place or ruffles form like gathering 
foam. Cut out a frock and see it flower to loveliness before you. 
Suddenly it will come to you that an absolutely new and different 
kind of sewing machine has been created—silent, friendly, gentle, 
yet versatile beyond belief and eagerly responsive to your slightest 
wish. No effort—hidden power under perfect control moves the 
needle slowly, carefully—or sends it sewing swiftly as the wind. Set your 
machine wherever you wish—a glowing light illuminates your work. 
Such is the magic of this new Singer Electric that the sewing 
you thought was tedious becomes at once a fascinating adventure. 
Just to sit before it is to feel the inspiration to the creation of 
beautiful things. Let the nearest Singer Shop send one of these 
new machines to your home to try for yourself on your own 
sewing. It will be a revelation. 


eady! A new practical sewing book, “How to Make Dresses” 
J P 4 


If you would-know how delightfully easy it is to make smart clothes for yourself, get a copy 

of ‘How to Make Dresses,”’ just published. It is a practical step-by-step guide to the 

swift creation of lovely frocks, prepared by Mary Brooks Picken, America’s foremost 

dressmaking authority. Simple, easy-to-follow instructions, with more than 100 illus- 

trations. Worth many times its small cost. Only twenty-five cents at any Singer Shop, 

(see telephone directory for nearest address) or send twenty-five cents, coin or stamps, to 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Dept..41-Q Singer Bldg, New York. 


SINGER (G) ELECTRIC 


Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
Shops and salesmen in every community. Easy pay- 
ments. Liberal allowance on your present machine. 


Se CwinNg Machines 


S. A. 1927 by The Singer Manutacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries 











